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Forthcoming Events 


Oct. 17: Worship Conference for neigh- 
boring Women’s Alliance branches, in 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Oct. 17: New England Associate Alliance 
fall meeting, at Church of the Unity, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Oct. 18: Annual out-of-town board 
meeting of the General Alliance of Uni- 
tarian and Other Liberal Christian Women, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Oct. 20: Norfolk-Suffolk Conference, 
Second Church, Boston. 

Oct. 20: Worcester Conference, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Oct. 21-23: Iowa Conference, Iowa City. 

Nov. 13: Cape Cod Conference, Barn- 
stable, Mass. 

Nov. 14-16: New Hampshire Book Fair 
in Manchester at Unitarian church. 


Senexet Retreats 

October 15-18: New Jersey Associate Al- 
liance. Leaders: Dr. Charles E. Park 
and Rev. Earl C. Davis. Mrs. N. W. 
Wilson, Montclair, N. J., chairman. 

October 24-25: Congregational Women’s 
Missionary Society of Rhode Island— 
officers and committee chairmen. 

October 28-29: Southern New England 
Council Retreat for Ministers. 

November 4-5: Juniors of Andover New- 
ton Theological School. 

November 13-15: General Alliance Re- 
treat. Leader, Rev. Herbert Hitchen. 
Chairman, Mrs. Russell P. Wise. (The 
first 28 applicants will receive reserva- 
tions.) 
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November 16: Junior Alliance of Unity 
Church, North Easton, Mass. Mrs. 
Robert Dewitt, chairman. \ 

November 25-27: Greenfield Group of 
Unitarian Ministers. 


Alliance Retreat 


at Senexet 


A General Alliance Retreat will be held 
at Senexet from the afternoon of November 
13 through luncheon on November 15. 
Rev. Herbert Hitchen will be the leader. 
This retreat is open to any Alliance woman 
provided her registration is among the 
first 28. The total cost will be $5. Please 


send reservations to me, stating whether . 


or not transportation is desired. 
Helen G. Wise, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Norfolk-Suffolk 


Conference 


A variety program with something to 
suit almost any taste will be offered at 
the fall meeting of the Norfolk-Suffolk 
Conference to be held at the Second 
Church in Boston on Sunday afternoon 
and evening, October 20. In the after- 
noon there will be three concurrent round 
tables: ‘Religious Education for These 
Times,” led by Miss Frances W. Wood; 
“What Should the Minister Preach?” led 
by Frederic H. Fay and discussed by lay- 
men; and “The Place of Our Young People 
in the Church,” led by Rev. Stephen H. 
Fritchman and some young person. Fol- 
lowing this, Rev. Waitstill H. Sharp will 
tell of the work he and Mrs. Sharp did for 
refugees in Europe this summer. In the 
evening, at the devotional service, the 
preacher will be Dr. W. Waldemar W. 
Argow of Syracuse, N. Y. Boston Uni- 
tarians have had all too few opportunities 
to hear this stirring spiritual preacher. 


Philadelphia Alliance 


to Produce a Show 


The Women’s Alliance of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Philadelphia will produce 
a “Reel entertainment” of ‘Nickelodeon 
nights of Horse and Buggy Days’’—being a 
revival of the movie show of the gay nine- 
ties—in the auditorium, University Mu- 
seum, 38rd and Spruce Street, Wednesday 
evening, October 23, at 8.30. The per- 
formance is for the benefit of the Refugee 
Relief and the Church Charities. 


Emerson Has New Post 


William Emerson, dean emeritus of the 
School of Architecture of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and chair- 
man of the Unitarian Service Committee, 
has been appointed executive vice-chair- 
man in charge of New England activities 
of the Committee to Defend America, 
taking the place of Mayo A. Shattuck. 


lowa Unitarian 
Association 


The annual meeting of the Iowa Uni- 
tarian Association will be held at the First 
Unitarian Church in Iowa-City, Ia., Octo- 
ber 21, 22 and 23 next. The program in- 
cludes addresses by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot 
of Boston, Dr. Arthur L. Weatherly of 
Lincoln, Neb., Dr. George D. Stoddard, 
dean of the Graduate: School, University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Rev. Lon R. Call of 
Chicago, Mrs. Russell P. Wise of Boston, 
Rev. Rudolph W. Gilbert of Cedar Rapids, 
Ja., and Rev. L. B. Traylor of Keokuk, Ia. 

After the luncheon meeting arranged for 
Tuesday, a tour of the buildings and cam- 
pus of the State University of Iowa will be 
arranged. The usual dinner meeting on 
Tuesday evening will be followed by the 
annual session under the auspices of the 
Arthur Markley Judy Foundation, at 
which Dr. Eliot will speak. 

Representatives of Universalist churches 
and all other liberals will be welcome at the 
conference. 


C.E.S. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services are broadcast 
weekly unless otherwise stated. 


Boston, Mass., Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, 2nd and 4th Sundays of month, 
10.50 a. m., Station WORL, 920 kilo- 
cycles. 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1180 
kilocycles. 

Dallas, Tex., A. U. A. recordings, Rev. 
Kenneth C. Gesner, Sunday, 9.45 a. m., 
Station WRR, 1280 kilocycles. 


Duluth, Minn., Rev. Robert E. Romig, 
Sunday, 10.30 a. m., Station WDSM, 1200 
kilocycles. 

Greenfield, Mass., Sunday, 3.15 p. m., 
A. U. A. recordings, Station WHAI, 1210 
kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Peter H. Sam- 
som, Thursday, 9 p. m., Station KFWB, 
“Youth Gives Its Answer.” 


Miami, Fla., Rev. Joseph Barth, Sun- 
day, 5 p. m., Station WIOD. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 
1810 kilocycles. 


New Orleans, La., Dr. Thaddeus B. 
Clark, Tuesday, 7.45 a.m., Station WDSU, 
“How Shall I Live This Day?” 


Pittsburgh, Pa., A. U. A. recordings, 
Rev. Frank E. Smith, first Sunday in each 
month, 10 a. m., Station KDKA. 

Syracuse, N. Y., May Memorial Church, 
first Sunday of each month, 11.30 a. m., 
E. S. T., Station WSYR, 570 kilocycles. 

Tulsa, Okla., All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Dr. George F. Patterson, Sunday, 
1.15 p. m., Station KTUL. 
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A Pew Awaits You, Dr. Einstein ! 


A CERTAIN EXCITEMENT has been engendered 
in the religious press by Professor Einstein’s remarks 
about God and rationality, made at the recent con- 
ference, in New York, of scientists, philosophers, and 
theologians. That conference, by the way, will be 
reported in our next issue by Dr. A. N. Kaucher of 
West Upton, Mass., who participated in it. 

We do not know whether Professor Einstein 
knows that there is at least one denomination in 
America to whose members his views will not appear 
either “atheistic” or subversive of morality, and any 
church of which would receive him into membership 
with open arms—indeed we have a faint suspicion 
that in that event somebody would write or telephone 
to suggest that its editor mention the event in The 
Register. 

After all, Unitarians have been familiar with the 
idea of God which dispenses with the prop of per- 
sonality ever since the days of Emerson. On the other 
hand we must admit that there are still some among 
us who are pre-Emersonian in their thought of 
God. 

However, most Unitarians will, we think, recog- 
nize their own kind of religion, even, we might say, 
their own kind of theism, in these words of Professor 
Einstein, which we borrow from The New York Times 
report: 

Whoever has undergone the intense experience of 
successful advances in the domain of scientific thought 
is moved by profound reverence for the rationality made 
manifest in existence. By way of the understanding, 
he achieves a far-reaching emancipation from the 
shackles of personal hope and desires, and thereby at- 
tains that humble attitude of mind toward the gran- 
deur of reason incarnate in existence, which, in its pro- 

. foundest depths, is inaccessible to man. This atti- 
tude, however, appears to me to be religion in the 
highest sense of the word. 

And so it seems to me that science not only puri- 
fies the religious impulse of the dross of its anthropo- 
morphism (God in man’s image), but also contributes to 
a religious spiritualization of our understanding of life. 

The further the spiritual evolution of mankind ad- 
vances, the more certain it seems to me that the path to 
genuine religiosity does not lie through the fear of life 
and the fear of death and blind faith, but through striving 
after rational knowledge. In this sense, I believe that 
the priest must become a teacher if he wishes to do jus- 
tice to his lofty educational mission. 


Perhaps some readers will recognize in those 
words one more instance of the sort of argument used 
in these pages a few weeks ago in defending science 

against the strictures of Hugh Tigner in his “Our 
Prodigal Son Culture.’”’ Since writing that review we 
have come across another and very powerful argument 


for the thesis that religion need not fear to stake its 
total claim upon out-and-out rationalism. In the July 
issue of The American Journal of Orthopsychiatry is a 
paper, “Democracy and the Scientific Spirit’ by 
Robert Waelder, Ph. D., formerly an editor of Imago, 
a European journal which dealt with the application 
of Freudian concepts to the history of culture, es- 
thetics, and related fields. Dr. Waelder, by the way, 
is now a resident of Boston. In this paper, Dr. Waelder 
admits that science, directly, can reveal no values. 
But the science of psychiatry can reveal a man’s inner 
world to himself and “‘the increased knowledge’’—in 
any given case—‘‘has an influence upon the behavior 
and character.’”’ Granted—but suppose the influence 
were only to make bad behavior worse by giving it the 
added tang of self-consciousness? The author’s answer 
is an appeal to experience: 


But knowledge clearly could have little effect 
unless certain forces in the individual which condemn 
some of the desires, anxieties, or mechanisms are brought 
to light; they are moral forces—courage, the sense of 
love being more worthy than hatred, of health being 
better than disease, cooperation than destruction. And 
if such forces do exist, knowledge and the scientific 
spirit, when applied to the individual, can bring about 
considerable change. 


This statement holds true, the author continues, 
in social situations. While the scientific spirit cannot 
influence those who are opposed to democratic ideals, 


_ there is, built in, so to speak, in most of us, a devotion 


to ideals of fraternity and justice. 

Therefore Socrates and Plato were not wrong in 
their idea that virtue is teachable. 

But have we not dropped from our initial subject, 
religion, into the—by some people’s hypothesis— 
lower one of “mere ethics’? Only apparently and 
momentarily. Before saying what we have just re- 
sumed, the author of this paper has dealt with “‘the 
retreat of religion’’—using the word religion there in 
its sense of awe-inspiring supernatural revelation. We 
must admit that religion in his sense of the word has 
retreated; we cannot recall it, and it would be a calam- 
ity if we did succeed in galvanizing the remains into a 
semblance of renewed life. And we next quote what 
Dr. Waelder has to say about replacing supernatural- 
ism. ‘The parallel between his remarks and those of 
Professor Einstein quoted above is striking. And of 
course the reader should remember that the last word 
of Dr. Waelder’s opening sentence is not the same 
“religion” that we associate with Unitarianism. On 
the other hand, Dr. Waelder’s “‘secularized conscience” 
may mean less than we mean by religion or, especially 
if we remember the original meaning of secular (is 
there not a refrain in the ritual of the Greek Orthodox 
church, in saeculae saeculorum?), the phrase may mean 
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just about what a large number of Unitarians do mean 
when they think of their own religion. Here, then, 
is the passage: 


There is not, in my mind, any intrinsic necessity 
whereby such inspiration and moral support can only 
be achieved by religion. It can equally be provided by 
secularized conscience, by man’s devotion to an ideal, 
independent of any superhuman power believed to have 
set them up and to punish their violation. And there 
are men who, without believing in supernatural forces, 
show the same uncompromising devotion to their ideals, 
and derive as much moral support from them, as re- 
ligious leaders have ever done; but their number is few. 
As a matter of fact, secularized conscience has not suc- 
ceeded thus far in building up, in any large number of 
individuals, anything comparable to religious belief as 
regards the compelling power of principles and the 
courage which real devotion can give. It may, per- 
haps, in the future. Viewed from this angle, the present 
crisis of our civilization in general, and of democracy in 
particular, may partly be due to a transitory period in 
which religion has lost its power, and secularized con- 
science has not yet been firmly established. Without 
any genuine belief in ideals, bereft of the hold that re- 
ligious convictions have offered, people may fall victim 
to the pseudo-creeds offered at every corner. 


To which we may add as a sort of postscript that 
it is, from a Unitarian point of view, mean and hereti- 
cal—but not unheard of—to congratulate one another 
on our reasonable religion and then express thanks that 
there are authoritative churches which can by super- 
naturalism overawe and hold in check “the mob.” 
Religion cannot exist half reason and half “pseudo.” 
Even when the pseudo-creeds apparently work they 
work for evil, as Coughlinism and Christian Front 
demonstrations ought to have taught us. Our task 
is not only to feed our own light but to spread it. In 
that task reason is our strongest ally and all vestigial 
appurtenances of religion a drag. Einstein is right. 


Church Management 


A WELL-WISHER of The Christian Register suggests 
that the usefulness as well as the interest of this paper 
would be increased if we could pass on to its readers 
the various techniques, good ideas, and plans which 
individual ministers and churches have worked out 
for the accomplishment of this or that end—tips for 
successful church management, in short. 

As a matter of fact, about two years ago we did 
do precisely that—or, at least, we began to. We 
initiated a department under the head “Church 
Management” and we printed, if memory serves, three 
articles under that head. Memory also vaguely hints 
that we wrote to three ministers who were reported to 
us as successfully coping with three problems in that 
field. Memory does not record our receiving their 
answers. 

We now renew that general invitation—if any 
Unitarian ministers, Alliance branches, men’s groups, 
church treasurers, or janitors, have discovered a new 
way of doing anything, from increasing the size of the 
congregation to ridding the auditorium of dust, we 
would like to hear about it and to pass on the sugges- 
tion. 
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But, in this field as in certain others, the initiative 
cannot come from the editor, whose job is primarily 
to edit, not to gaze into a crystal and see what is hap- 
pening in every church in our denomination. Uni- 
tarians, by and large, are quite good at keeping secrets, 
they are not publicity seekers. But lights, after all, 
should not be hidden under bushels, and sub-bushel 
peering, while a life-work for a Walter Winchell, is 
hindered by both the inhibitions and the time-schedule 
of most editors. Good deeds of many kinds are con- 
stantly being performed in the course of Unitarian 
activities. But a good deed is only half a good deed 
unless it also functions as a good example. Let, 
therefore, your light so shine. .. . 


English Marais 


DR. ROBERT C. DEXTER recently received from 
Rev. Mortimer Rowe, secretary of the General As- 
sembly of Unitarian and Free Christian Churches, a 
letter dealing with some questions regarding the dis- 
position of British child refugees. The writer appended 
to this typewritten business letter a hand-written 
postscript, which we reproduce. 


As you observe, we are still alive—the vast majority 
of us in this metropolis. If London is to be subjected to 
vast-scale attacks of a ruthless character, they’re a long 
time coming. You wd hear of the 6-hour “‘nuisance’’ 
raid on Monday night Aug. 26, with a few bombs some- 
where or other, but otherwise pure irritation, keeping 
7,000,000 people on the hop half the night (until the first 
streak of dawn in the east, N. B.; then the devils made 
tracks for home!) 

Still, one never knows, does one. It wd have done 
you good to be in the Theatre with us last Sat. afternoon 
when the raid warnings sounded & the play was sus- 
pended to give the audience a chance to go to public 
shelters—not a soul budged, & the play went triumph- 
antly on as before! 


That is typical of British morale. As no German, 
to our knowledge, has yet done it, a friendly neutral— 
possibly Colonel Lindbergh—should buttonhole Hitler 
and whisper into his ear: “‘Adolf, you might just as well 
call it off. The English are too frivolous; they simply 
cannot rise to the height of your great argument as 
their poet Milton would have put it. You will never 
convince them that you mean business. If, after all 
your effort, you cannot even compete with one of their 
matinees, you might just as well call off your fireworks 
show.” 


A Correction 


IN MISS MABEL HILL’S “My Awareness” recently 
published in these columns there was a reference to 
sermons heard by the writer in her earlier days from 
the lips of a Mr. Buckley. The present editor of The 
Register, to say nothing of the present proofreader, 
did not know that the personage referred to was really 
the Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, but a reader of longer New 
England experience did know and has called our at- 
tention to the error. Mr. Bulkeley’s widow, by the 
way, died only the other day. 


Rt. Rev. Gregorio Aglipay, LI. D., D. D. 


Archbishop of the Independent Church of the Philippines 


The writer is president of the International Associa- 
tion for Liberal Christianity and Religious Freedom, and 
honorary president of. the Independent Church of the 
Philippines. 


OUR BELOVED FRIEND Gregorio Aglipay has 
died. His great work suddenly has stopped. In the 
five thousand five hundred churches and chapels of the 
Independent Church of the 
Philippines, which he 
founded, and led for nearly 
half a century, services of 
mourning and commemora- 
tion have been held, and 
prayers of thanksgiving 
have been offered for all 
that his life has meant to 
his great people. He can- 
not be understood without 
a knowledge of his nation, 
which he helped free from 
political as well as from 
ecclesiastical tyranny; nor 
can the history of the Phil- 
ippines since the rebellion 
of 1896 be understood with- 
out taking him into account. 

To many people the 
Philippine Islands are no 
more than a vaguely dis- 
tant place; to others the 
words mean an archipelago 
of seven thousand islands 
stretching along the Asiatic 
coast for twelve hundred 
miles, islands rugged and 
mountainous with high com- 
manding peaks; to still 
others the Philippines 
means personalities and 
powers, mass forces of re- 
pression through three hun- 
dred and thirty-three years, and then of release. To 
know about the personalities one must first know 
about the powers and the racial release. 

Discovered in 1521, and first settled in 1565, 
these islands for three hundred and thirty-three years, 
down to 1898, despite two hundred and twenty-seven 
rebellions, continued under the rigid rule of the Span- 
ish church, and in far smaller degree of the Spanish 
government. Then came a mighty rending, sweeping 
the islands even as a monstrous high tide driven by 
the typhoon. Shortly after came the American occu- 
pation. Two personalities dominate this period of 
turmoil, as certain mountains dominate the islands. 
They are José Rizal, lifted high above all others by his 
martyrdom, and among others Gregorio Aglipay. They 
belong to the same range of towering personalities! 
They were friends at the ancient university of 
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Santo Tomas, in Manila. The life labors of both have 
made them comrades in a mighty endeavor for lib- 
eration. It is curious how little known Rizal is in the 
United States, a proof of our provincialism, our ig- 
norance about the heroes of other lands. His name 
is known throughout the Orient and in Europe; here 
itis known but slightly. Born in 1861, passing through 
the University of Santo 
Tomas, doctor of medicine 
in Paris, student at Mad- 
rid, London, Brussels and 
Heidelberg, where he and 
Professor Munsterberg, lat- 
er at Harvard, were fellow 
students, widely traveled, 
speaking twenty languages, 
he tried by persuasion to 
bring reform to his home- 
lands, and from Spain wrote 
two books which have be- 
come classics in the cause 
of world freedom. They 
penetrated throughout the 
Philippines. When he re- 
turned from Europe he was 
promptly exiled to Dapitan, 
on the then very remote 
island of Mindanao, after a 
few years brought back to 
Manila, tried on charges of 
rebellion and heresy, con- 
demned and shot. His tomb 
on Manila’s chief park has 
become a national shrine. 
It was his martyrdom, like 
the match applied to tinder, 
that released the great re- 
bellion. 

Rizal testified to the 
same values that Aglipay 
served with equal devo- 
And he influenced Aglipay. It was Rizal 


tion. 
who helped Aglipay decide to enter the church. At 
the university the two young men fenced with each 
other, talked and walked and studied together. Agli- 
pay was thinking of the law, Rizal urged him toward 
the priesthood, that he might help the poor down- 


trodden Filipino clergy. A bit of conversation be- 
tween them has been preserved in the studies of Dr. 
Pardo der Tavera. Rizal said, “Aglipay, in all parts 
of the world where an honest man lifts his thoughts to 
reform, he encounters a Golgotha. Do not let that 
frighten you! Christ had nowhere to lay his head 
while Herod and Pilate governed. The same thing will 
happen in the Philippines. Popular opinion will exalt 
the power of false idols who, instead of promoting the 
public welfare, will work its ruination; . . . it is prob- 
able that they will not only execute me but will try to 
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bring about my moral death as well by covering my 
memory with slander. But do not let that frighten 
you! We will be Oriental Quixotes; Quixotes of the 
mind!’’ 

Nothing ever frightened Gregorio Aglipay, a 
giant of physical strength, and to the last ever pur- 
suing. He was born in Batoc, Island of Luzon, in 
1860. A little park marks the place where his home 
stood, beautiful with shrubs and trees, which form a 
background for a pedestal and bust, an excellent like- 
ness, done by the famous Tolentino. We visited the 
town with Aglipay, and witnessed how his birthplace 
received and acclaimed him. He went to Santo Tomas, 
as we have noted, then to a Roman Catholic seminary, 
became a priest and somewhat later the priestly su- 
perintendent of a district or diocese, performing many 
of the duties of the bishop. No Filipino, at the time, 
could be a bishop, all bishops were Spaniards. There 
are stories of his independency of spirit in this period. 
Then came the rebellion which was really two great 
propulsions, the one toward political and the other 
toward religious freedom. The two were truly one, a 
great release into freedom after three and a third cen- 
turies of unbelievable repression and savage domi- 
nance. Do not think of this long period as given over 
to mere discussions: it dripped with the blood of the 
Filipinos under the friars’ whips, and other tortures, 
and on the battlefields of vain rebellions. Philip the 
Second’s ideas and practices were going on unaltered. 
The Filipinos fought against entrenched ecclesiasticism 
as ruthless as was that of Spain three centuries before. 
And Aglipay was in the very thick of the fight. He be- 
came the recognized religious leader of a people in 
arms, chaplain of the Insurrecto forces, and a lieu- 
tenant general in the rebel army. He was everywhere 
and indomitable. 

It is not surprising that the Spaniards tried to cap- 
ture him; we better appreciate. his importance when 
we learn that the United States government offered 
fifty thousand dollars for his capture, a vast sum in 
the Islands; but he never was caught. 

We visited the place where he hid for more than a 
year. It is a remote spot high in the mountains of 
northern Luzon. We rode on and up among the 
mountains, men marching before our horses cutting 
paths through the tall bamboo, on and on until we 
came at last to the shoulder of a mountain and to a 
tiny house. Below us spread the forests. Farther 
down and miles away we could see the white surf 
breaking on the shore. Here, fed by the mountain 
people and warned when danger approached, Aglipay 
found safety, fortunately for his people and for the 
world. When convinced that the struggle was hope- 
less, he voluntarily surrendered, and was received 
with honor. Governor Taft offered to appoint him 
governor of an important province, but he declined. 
He was bent on religious reform. 

About this time he and Senator de los Reyes sought 
out American missionaries, to see if some combination 
of ecclesiastical reform might not be worked out. The 
missionaries considered him too liberal in theology 
and too Roman in ritual. 

The religious reformation finally focused. At 
the first labor congress held in the Islands two thousand 
hard handed laborers and fishermen enthusiastically 
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voted to form an independent church. They dared 
dream of taking the great Spanish church, making it 
non-Roman, reforming it—liberalism came later, and 
making it the Independent Catholic Church of the 
whole Archipelago. They named it “The Holy, 
Catholic, Apostolic, and Independent Church of the 
Philippines.”” It was no less than the protesting 
reformation. ‘There was no protestant reformation 
before it: there has been none since. It was largely 
Aglipay’s work. 

Vast numbers swept into it, priests and laymen, 
entire districts, millions of people, more were coming, 
and for a little it looked possible that the new church 
might become the church of the whole nation. Then 
the courts decreed that the church properties, built 
by the forced labor of the Filipinos under the friars, 
belonged to Rome. This decision retarded, but did 
not stop, its growth. Its growth continues. 

Throughout all these years following its founding, 
Aglipay has led with spirit and with fire. Known as 
one of the best horsemen in the Islands, we saw him 
riding a spirited horse up and down the mountainside 
fearlessly. The same fearlessness showed far more in 
his leadership. Of course he performed the many 
somewhat routine duties of his high position. He bap- 
tized thousands of babies—we saw him christen three 
hundred babies on one Sunday morning—and con- 
firmed the children and married thousands of people, 
he gave innumerable addresses, he ordained and ap- 
pointed ministers to their livings and consecrated bish- 
ops. Over and beyond these priestly duties, he fought 
fearlessly every foe who threatened the liberties of his 
church or his nation. He vehemently protested a bill 
passed by the Legislature, and later vetoed by the 
President of the Commonwealth, which would have 
given education into the hands of the Roman church. 
He ran for the presidency, not expecting to be elected, 
but determined to demonstrate the power of inde- 
pendency. He was feared by the politicians. 

We traveled with him for some weeks the length of 
the archipelago, from its northern to its southern end, 
by boat and motor perhaps four thousand miles. 
Everywhere he was welcomed. Hundreds greeted 
him, telling him how he had christened them, or mar- 
ried their parents, or how their fathers had fought 
with him. On shipbcard he always was asked to the 
bridge. The last of the leaders of the rebellion to be 
active, and they weie very able men, he was the 
grand old man of the Islands. Beloved patriot and be- 
loved Archbishop, he had become a national institu- 
tion. 

Despite all this kindly comradeship among hosts 
of people I came to have the feeling that he was much 
alone. Beloved by the people, he was secluded from 
the other churches; the Protestants feared his religious. 
liberalism, the Roman Catholics his growing schism. 
When Dr. Shippen and Dr. Blake, our commissioners, 
visited Manila to convey the fraternal greetings of the 
American Unitarian churches on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary, it was literally the first fraternal recog- 
nition the Independent church ever had received from 
any other church. It is strange that when Mr. Taft, 
then the governor general, was elected honorary presi- 
dent of this great church, prominent people through- 
out the Islands felt that he must decline. He accepted. 


It is understandable when the Archbishop visited this 


country, and was received with honor, and when he 
came again on his way to the Copenhagen Interna- 
tional Congress and was received as an old and dis- 
tinguished friend, that his heart should have been 
cheered. It is remarkable when our American orthodox 
friends from the highest motives have expended great 
energy and enormous sums of money in trying to 
“convert” the Filipinos, that an independent, theo- 
logically unitarian, and ritualistic church, wholly 


Filipino, ministering to perhaps four million souls, 


should have joined hands with the other groups of re- 
ligious liberals in the membership of the Interna- 
tional Association. All this was the work of Arch- 
bishop Aglipay. 

Early on the morning of December 30, 1938, 
forty-three years after Rizal’s execution, I shared in 
conducting the annual memorial services at his tomb 
on the Luneta, the chief park of Manila. I placed a 
wreath from the International Association, and spoke 
briefly. The Archbishop placed another wreath and 
gave an address. Then the crowd divided. The 
Archbishop, the priests and I walked through the open 
ranks of the people to the waiting automobiles, and 
were driven to the old Paco Cemetery, where until the 
Americans came in 1898 Rizal’s body had lain, buried 
in unconsecrated ground in the outer enclosure. With- 
in the inner court, surrounded by high ivy-clad walls, 
shaded by beautiful trees, a temporary altar had been 
set up, and here the Archbishop celebrated a memorial 
communion service. 

I listened with deep emotion as, vigorous and near- 
ing his eightieth year, he proceeded with the solemn 
office. The service ended, he led me to Rizal’s empty 
grave, between the high walls in the unconsecrated 
ground, and there for a little we stood silently to- 
gether. I shall always be thankful that I was priv- 
ileged to share the hour with him. I earnestly hope 
that I gave him some feeling of world comradeship 
in his great labors. 

And now, still in full vigor in his eighty-first year, 
he has died. Millions of Filipinos mourn for their 
greatly loved friend, their “Martin Luther of the 
Philippines,” and “Prophet of Freedom in the Orient.” 


“He has fought a good fight, he has finished his course, 
he has kept the faith; and now there is laid up for him 
a crown of righteousness.”’ 

The faith of the Archbishop comforts us. It is 
stated in the credo of his church, “I believe in one God, 
we praise His Holy Name, the Force that fills the Uni- 
verse . . . intelligent, eternal, supreme, and mys- 
terious. . . I believe that the Eternal as my most 
loving Father protects me now, and will recognize me 
at my death, as a good Father, full of pity, would 
recognize His son. As it has been proved by modern 
science I shall not disappear forever but only be 
transformed. Amen.” 

Widely scattered as we Unitarian people are, we 
can hold no adequate commemoration for our be- 
loved friend, but in his memory we can read two of the 
prayers taken from the Independent church liturgy 
which he used over and over and over again, in the 
pomp of the high services, and in his own solitude. 

Gloria. ‘Glory to God in the Highest, peace on 
earth and good will to men. From the rising of the 
sun to its setting, great, O God, is Thy Name among 
the nations; in all places they present a pure offering 
unto Thy name. 

“Oh Heavenly Father, all is thine. Nothing of 
ours do we possess; but fill our souls with the sweet 
perfume of virtue and the fragrant incense of love, and 
they shall be the better offering that we in our extreme 
poverty can present to Thee. 

“From sunrise, to the setting of the sun, Great, 
O God, is Thy name among the nations. May it be 
above all things praised forever and ever. Amen.” 

Prayer for the Dead: 

“OQ God, who art our sweet hope, the celestial 
balm for our bitterness, Thou art the life and the resur- 
rection for the good and even for the evil, because, 
according to Jesus, Thou dost not desire the death of 
any sinner, and it is Thy sovereign will which shall 
forever prevail in all things: Thou who art our Father, 
extend Thy mercies to our dear dead and give them a 
better life. From whom shall we hope for mercy and 
pardon if not from Thee, who art our sweetest Father? 
Cover, therefore, O God! our poor departed with the 
paternal shroud of Thy mercy. Amen.” 


World Order: How to Achieve It 


(Concluded from our last issue) 
II 
IT IS SAID on every hand nowadays that what we 
really need is a return to religion, and that, having 
this, we should lack for nothing more. Peace builders 
seem to me to indulge in this type of utterance more 
than any other single group. 

Now we need a return to religion. No one 
doubts that. And if all men were suddenly to put 
the tenets of the Christian religion into practice, we 
should have no need of international order. No one 
doubts that either. The difficulty with such state- 
ments is that they do not solve the problem, they 
merely state it differently. And polished phrases and 
flowing eloquence neither make the truth truer, nor 
the platitudes less ordinary. Saying we need a 


Duncan Howlett 


strengthening of our religion and a return to basic 
conviction is like standing on the shore and shouting 
to a drowning man, “What you need is a boat.” 

Most of us are like the other people on the shore. 
We know a man is drowning; we want to help, but our 
moral will is thwarted, for we do not know which way 
to turn or what to do next. I believe the world is 
ready to listen to any voice willing to take the plati- 
tudes for granted and make a frontal attack upon con- 
crete problems with concrete solutions proposed. 

Any leader then, including the church, must talk 
of concrete things, of actual courses and practical af- 
fairs. The question is no longer whether we want 
peace or not but how we are going to get it. This in- 
volves choosing between hard, practical devices. It 
involves stamping moral approval upon certain in- 
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stitutions of our operating society and withholding 
it from others. It involves, in other words, not a re- 
treat into other-worldly precepts, but a plunging into 
the affairs of men. 

It means applying our religion in the market place, 
the political arena and the councils of state. Those 
who fear us will denounce what we do. Those whose 
notions will not bear our scrutiny will order us back to 
the cloister. But those who have fought the good 
fight alone and without our help will embrace us as 
we come, adding their common sense to our fervor 
and their experience to our convictions. And together 
we shall pull drowning democracy from the water of 
autocracy, pump what he has swallowed of it out of 
him and fill his lungs with the fresh air of freedom 
again. 

I am sorry to confess that I do not believe the 
preaching of Christian brotherhood is alone going to 
usher in the era of world peace. We need the moral 
will and cannot do our work without it. But when 
peace comes, it will come through the development of 
techniques which will enable men to live together in 
peace. World order requires moral force to become a 
reality, but only moral force, coupled with workable 
means, can be effective. 

On this basis, we stand committed to democracy 
in city, in state, in nation and in ordered international 
society. There is nothing sacred about democracy 
or any other governmental system as such. We put 
our moral force behind it because it is the system 
within which we can best adhere to the principles ‘set 
forth above. It is not enough to urge men to live the 
good life. We must establish a social organism within 
which they have an opportunity to do so. And here 
the moral force of the church is required. Here men 
concerned with human affairs must add moral force 
and sanction to the institutions fostering the things 
for which they stand. 


Systems and Devices are Important 


Moral and religious leaders have too long lost 
sight of the importance of systems and devices. They 
confine themselves to lofty principles and regard all 
the machinery of the market place as beneath their 
consideration. We must be clear about our principles. 
More than half of this paper has been devoted to this 
subject. But until we have implemented our prin- 
ciples within methods calculated to put them into 
practice, we speak into a meaningless void. 

The basic problem in the creation of world order, 
then, is the creation of a structure which will ensure 
peace, simply the way it operates. The automotive 
engineer designs an engine which will always start, 
and always pull its load, no matter what the circum- 
stances are. The task of the political engineer is the 
same. And there is no reason for thinking he cannot 
do as well as the mechanical engineer if given the 
chance. It is not for us to select the device and work 
out the details of operation. The economists and 
statesmen are fitted by talent and training to do this 
farjbetter than we. But it is our task to realize that 
the moral force of the people must be put behind the 
creating of such a structure, and to see that agitation 
never ceases until it becomes a fact. 

Now social structures have been built in the past 
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which embodied these principles to a very great de- 

ze. But that does not mean we are now to imitate 
these structures. Our concern is not to follow a glori- 
ous past but to take the eternal principles of past, 
present and future and embody them today. 

That is why John Macmurray is so profoundly 
right when he says that the true followers of Jesus 
are not those trying in 1940 to live by the letter of his 
teaching of 30 A. D. (if indeed we have the letter), but 
those who seek to do for men of 1940 the things he 
sought to do for men of his day. ‘The continuity of 
intention and purpose,” not the imitation of a past 
leader, is the way to make Jesus’ teachings live 
today. 

Down through the ages leaders have continually 
emerged, denouncing the conditions of their day and 
demanding in the name of God and common sense that 
things be changed. Sometimes they have succeeded. 
Often they have been executed by those who fattened 
themselves on the privileges these men denounced. 
Usually, when they were sufficiently right and suf- 
ficiently sharp in their observations, they have both 
suffered and succeeded; although usually the success 
has been witnessed by posterity rather than by the 
prophets themselves. 

We who talk of world order today are in line 
with the prophets of the ages, who have condemned 
the society in which they have found themselves living, 
and have called for a better day. Such men are not 
blinded by the achievements of a glorious past, nor 
the ease and delight of an opulent present. Such men 
are not seeking to transplant to modern soil a hal- 
lowed Utopia of an age long past. Such men stand in 
line with the heroes, but they do not summon the 
gods from Valhalla to fight the battles of the twentieth 
century. Such men continue the intention and pur- 
pose of the fallen heroes of an earlier day, but they 
continue it today, in terms of today’s problems, and 
for the benefit of men now living. 

In other words, the prophets of the modern ag2 
worship the living God. The dead godheads of an- 
cient theologies they commit to the care of historians 
and scholars. They respect the theological and po- 
litical formulations of earlier days, for what they tried 
to do. But they will not countenance any attempt 
to sanctify ancient formulations and hallow them as 
the interpretation of the living God of humanity. 

God is no more dead than knowledge, and the 
modes of his worship are no more fixed than the social 
structure. As the justice of today bec>»mes the in- 
justice of tomorrow, so the truth of today becomes the 
falsehood of tomorrow. 

He who truly seeks the good life for humanity 
seeks it through unswerving allegiance to the prin- 
ciples through which the good life is achieved. This 
is his only allegiance. There is no other. No institu- 
tion, no practice, no law and no code of the past is 
sacred to him. The principle only is sacred, and the 
practice he will always change, in order that the 
principle may continue to stand. 

We pursue this inquiry then with no predilections. 
We are not committed to democracy because it has 
brought the good life to some people in America, nor 
to communism because it has brought the good it to 
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THE LAYMEN’S LEAGUE BULLETIN 


Enthusiastic Eastern Convention 


Speakers Set Goals for Denomination and League 


“Let us not be too hesitant in changing 
things which are being done simply because 
they have always been done,’’ was the 
keynote of the address by Edward P. Fur- 


ber, president of the Unitarian Laymen’s 


League, at the annual Eastern Convention 
of the League, held this fall at Proctor 
Academy, Andover, N. H., the week end 
of September 21-22. 
In his first major address as president, 
Mr. Furber set forth “League Objectives 
for 1940-41” as part of the general conven- 
tion theme: “The Laymen’s Part in Ad- 
vancing Unitarianism.’”’ “The primary 
function of the League,’ he affirmed, 
“should be to organize the man power of 
the fellowship for service to our individual 
churches and to the Unitarian church as a 
whole. Unitarian success depends on a 
greater desire and willingness to work to- 
gether. We need to take a comprehensive 
view of the whole church life.” He pointed 
out some features of the League program 
which may have served a useful purpose in 
the past but which, he said, have appar- 
ently outlived their usefulness as vital 
contributions to the advancement of the 
Unitarian cause. 
It was the first League convention in 
years at which representatives were pres- 
ent from every New England state as well 
as from New York, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania. Over one hundred in all, in- 
cluding guests and hosts, enjoyed the gra- 
cious hospitality of Headmaster J. Halsey 
Gulick of Proctor Academy and also that 
of the villagers into whose homes the dele- 
gates overflowed from the school dormi- 
tories. 
Following the get-together luncheon on 
Saturday, the first session opened with an 
address by Frederic G. Melcher of Mont- 
clair, N. J., on “Men and the Morale of 
Our Churches.” Mr. Melcher has been 
on the board of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, and is now serving on two of its 
committees, besides serving actively in his 
own church and community. He outlined 
numerous ways in which laymen could 
serve in taking over their share of the re- 
sponsibility from the women, not only in 
church work but in education and other 
allied interests. 
Saturday afternoon the various recrea- 
tional facilities of the surrounding country- 
side were placed at the disposal of the 
‘guests, and one party climbed near-by 

Mount Kearsarge, while another group en- 
_ joyed sailing on Highland Lake. The soft- 
ball game between the League and the Bos- 
ton Unitarian Club was interrupted and 
finally brought to a premature ending by 
showers. 

Mr. Furber’s address came at the end of 


the afternoon, and was followed by the 
banquet at Cary House, when the various 
“celebrities’’ were introduced, and brief re- 
marks made by Mr. Gulick and Frank B. 
Frederick, secretary of the Boston Uni- 
tarian Club. 

“Unitarian Objectives for 1940-41’’ was 
the subject of the evening address by Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association. He par- 
ticularly stressed the objectives set forth in 
the letter which was being sent to all the 
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churches, over the signatures of the presi- 
dents of the five major Unitarian organiza- 
tions. ‘Four objectives summon us to our 
common work this year,’ he declared: 
“first, spiritual fortification, or the ability 
to keep steady, sane and courageous when 
hysteria threatens fundamentals; second, 
church loyalty and discipline, or the ability 
to go forward together in the fields of per- 
sonal religion and devotion to our churches; 
third, service, with particular emphasis on 
the place Unitarians have already won in 
Europe today for their service to the world 
in tragic places, through the Unitarian 
Service Committee; and finally, the appli- 
cation of the sacrificial spirit, a term per- 
haps more orthodox than we usually apply 
to our fellowship, but one which most ade- 
quately describes the process through 
which each of us must resolve to accept 
his own responsibilities in meeting the 
world’s challenges.” 


At the Sunday morning session Winslow 
Chase Sisson of Arlington, Mass., dis- 
cussed some “‘League Chapter Objectives,” 
and described specific activities in which 
the local men’s groups could participate in 
order to carry forward the more general 
long-range objectives of the League and the 
denomination. His experience as a church 
and chapter officer in his own parish, as 
well as on the League Council and as a 
volunteer chapter counselor, gave him a 
background of broad knowledge of such 
group projects to recommend to the lay- 
men for consideration in local situations. 

The Sunday morning service was con- 
ducted in the school chapel by Rev. Na- 
poleon W. Lovely, minister of the Andover 
church. Rev. Robert T. Weston of Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., was invited by the League 
to preach the convention sermon, which he 
entitled “The Task Confronting Our 
Churches Today.’ This task, or rather 
these tasks, he described in the final sum- 
ming-up of his sermon: ‘‘To give men, and 
sustain them in, the faith of love, and to 
help them understand that it is rooted in 
the very nature of the universe; to main- 
tain the unity of the spirit in our churches 
and communities which will sustain and 
strengthen men in their integrity; to keep 
alive in our communities the liberties 
which in time of stress men are likely to 
desert; to call men to a disciplined life in 
which the appetites, whether for profits or 
pleasure, are made subject to and brought 
into the service of the common good.” 

Professor William Emerson, dean emeri- 
tus of the School of Architecture of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and chairman of the Unitarian Service 
Committee, was the final speaker of the 
convention, with his address on ‘‘Fields of 
Service for Unitarian Laymen.”’ He laid 
great stress on the work being done abroad 
by Waitstill and Martha Sharp, and an- 
nounced that he had just received word 
that Dr. Joy had arrived safely in Lisbon 
prepared to carry on as the new commis- 
sioner. Seth Gano, vice-chairman of the 
Committee, accompanied Professor Emer- 
son to Proctor, and helped to answer the 
barrage of questions which followed. The 
collection taken at the morning service 
was turned over to the work of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee and amounted 
to $81.65. 

The closing session of the convention 
was devoted to a final discussion of the 
subjects brought up during the two days. 
A resolution of sympathy was sent to Dr. 
Frank W. Scott, former president of the 
League, who is recovering from a recent 
automobile accident; a hearty vote of 
thanks extended to the hosts and hostesses 
for their cordial hospitality; and an equally 
sincere expression of appreciation to Presi- 
dent Furber for his untiring efforts in ‘‘put- 
ting over” a very worth-while convention. 
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League Council Plans 
Busy Year 


Behind the scenes at the Eastern Con- 
vention the League Council held forth 
Saturday night until the “‘wee hours” and 
held an adjourned meeting Sunday noon 
before the lengthy agenda of plans for the 
year was finally completed. President Fur- 
ber was in the chair, and the following 
members of the council were in attend- 
ance: Messrs. Sharpe, Sweet, Fay, Gard- 
ner, Greeley, Parsons, Tomajan, Kincaid, 
Gilbert, and Sisson, together with Mrs. 
Wadleigh and Weston Howe of the League 
staff. 

It was announced that William Roger 
Greeley had accepted appointment as 
chairman of the finance committee for the 
coming year, and a vote of appreciation 
was extended to his predecessor, Frederic 
H. Fay, in so successfully and conscien- 
tiously carrying on those duties during the 
past year in addition to acting as president 
during Judge Healey’s illness. 

Much consideration was given to a pro- 
posed change in the requirements for 
League membership in the effort to draw 
into affiliation with the League several 
groups not now listed as regular chapters, 
and to increase such group memberships to 
include a larger number of Unitarian lay- 
men under the League than is now the 
case. The executive committee will look 
into the matter further during the year, 
so that the necessary amendments to the 
League constitution may be prepared be- 
fore the next annual meeting of the League, 
if it is decided to make the change. 


Code of Churchmanship 


A recent communication from one of the 
ministers called attention to “A Code of 
Ethics for the Ministry,’’ adopted by the 
Unitarian Ministerial Union and published 
in their News Letter in January 1935. It 
was suggested that a similar code for lay- 
men might be drawn up, ‘‘to complete the 
picture of churchmanship and preserve the 
proper balance of obligation.” 

The League Council voted to recommend 
such a study to the individual chapters 
during the coming year, in the hope that it 
will help to clarify thinking, avoid possible 
difficulties, and develop constructive, co- 
operative action. Those chapters adopting 
the project are urged to send their ‘‘find- 
ings’ and suggestions to League head- 
quarters. Some of the subtopics which 
might be considered are: 


The Layman as a Church Member. 

The Layman and the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship. 

The Layman as a Member of the Com- 
munity. 

The Layman as a Church Official. (De- 
mocracy versus Dictatorship in Church 
Affairs.) 

Church Officials and the Minister. 

Church Officials and the Parish. 
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Unitarian Laymen’s League 


OFFICERS AND STAFF—1940-41 
President 
Edward P. Furber 
Watertown, Mass. 
Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe, Providence, 
Ree 
Assistant Treasurer, J. A. Newton, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
Secretary, Richmond H. Sweet, Rumford, 
Ree 
Field Secretary, H. Weston Howe, Win- 
chester, Mass. 


Executive Secretary, Mrs. Beatrice Wad- . 


leigh, Swampscott, Mass. 


Vice-Presidents 
Roy Campbell, Montreal, Canada. 
Frederic H. Fay, Dorchester, Mass. 
Percy W. Gardner, Providence, R. I. 
William Roger Greeley, Lexington, Mass. 
J. Ward Healey, Leominster, Mass. 
Delta I. Jarrett, Chicago, Ill. 
Noble Wiley Jones, Portland, Ore. 
Eugene Keller, Jr., Memphis, Tenn. 
Arthur E. Morgan, Yellow Springs, O. 
Herbert C. Parsons, Brookline, Mass. 
Frank W. Scott, Newton Centre, Mass. 
Clarence R. Stone, Berkeley, Calif. 


Executive Committee 
The President.and the Treasurer, ex officio; 
Frederic H. Fay, Richmond H. Sweet, 
John Tomajan. 


League Council Members 
One Year—1940-41 


Merton G. L. Bailey, Augusta, Me.; 
Charles H. Luecking, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Marco Morrow, Topeka, Kan.; Harold L. 
Niles, Wellesley Farms, Mass.; Richmond 
H. Sweet, Rumford, R.1I.; Oswell G. Tread- 
way, Chicago, Ill.; H. Van Rensselaer Wil- 
son, Brooklyn, N. J. 


Two Years—1940-42 

Percival F. Brundage, Montclair, N. J.; 
Harold M. Davis, Nashua, N. H.; Theo- 
dore S.-Eliot, Memphis, Tenn.; J. Ward 
Healey, Leominster, Mass.; W. A. Kin- 
caid, Montpelier, Vt.; Charles O. Richard- 
son, Weston, Mass.; W. Saxton Seward, 
Summit, N. Y. 


Three Years—1940-43 

Harold W. Austin, Brockton, Mass.; N. J. 
Biddle, Detroit, Mich.; Harry M. Gilbert, 
Springfield, Mass.; Charles L. Jacobs, 
Santa Barbara, Calif.; Fred E. Schuchman, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Winslow C. Sisson, Ar- 
lington Heights, Mass.; John Tomajan, 
Worcester, Mass. 


The League is not sponsoring a Partner- 
ship Sunday this year, but it is suggested 
that those churches and chapters which are 
interested in the Partnership technique 
might use that method for arriving at their 
conclusions on this subject. Copies of 
the “findings” of this past summer’s 
Churchmanship Institute at the Shoals are 


being sent in mimeographed form to each 
minister and chapter president, and might 
well serve as a basis for such discussion. 
One booklet, ‘‘Rediscovering Your Local 
Church,” contains the summary of Dr. 
Argow’s lectures and group conferences on 
that subject; and the other, ‘‘Parish Prob- 
lems,” is the result of the ‘‘clinic’’ con- 
ducted by Rev. Arthur W. Olsen at the 
same institute this past summer. Addi- 
tional copies may be obtained by request 
at League headquarters. 


Regional Conferences and Institutes 
In keeping with the League’s policy for 
decentralizing its sponsorship of the various 


- laymen’s week ends and regional institutes 


during the year, the council voted to co- 
operate with other regional and depart- 
mental agencies in arranging such meet- 
ings throughout the country. 

A Midwest laymen’s committee has al- 
ready been appointed, consisting of Philip 
S. Day of Milwaukee, Wis., as chairman, 
and with Joseph Otterson, Madison, Wis., 
J. Brian Allin, Chicago, Ill., James W. 
Steel, Indianapolis, Ind., and Rev. Lon 
Ray Call, secretary of the Western Con- 
ference, ex officio, as members. This com- 
mittee will make plans for the League’s 
Midwestern Convention, probably in con- 
nection with and just preceding the West- 
ern Conference annual meeting in Chicago 
in May. It will also cooperate with the 
Midwest Institute in another laymen’s 
week end at Lake Geneva in June. 

Plans for laymen’s activities in the Mid- 
dle Atlantic region will be made in con- 
junction with the Religious Leadership 
Conference which this past year was held 
at Lutherland in the Poconos in June. It 
is also possible that Metropolitan New 
York laymen will hold a week-end confer- 
ence at some place near New York in the 
winter, with Hackley School as one of the 
places suggested. 

Another project favorably considered 
was to sponsor a laymen’s session at the 
Southwestern Conference Institute which 
has been held for the past two years over 
the Labor Day week end at Ardmore, 
Okla. 

.In the meantime encouragement will be 
given to such joint or federated chapter 
meetings as may be sponsored by regional 
groups of chapters or churches, such as the 
Old Colony Federation which meets five or 
six times.during the year south of Boston, 
and the Ohio Valley Federation, which has 
just held a gathering over the week end of 
September 28-29 at Spring Mill State Park 
in Indiana. 

The anniversary observance of the 
founding of the League will be held as 
usual in Boston in April; and plans for 
another Churchmanship Institute or In- 
stitutes will be worked out in cooperation 
with the department of Unitarian exten- 
sion and church maintenance of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, the times and 
places to be agreed upon later. 


The League in the Local Churches 
Chapter Counselors—Chapter Programs and Activities 


On an actual “service” basis a large part 
of the work of League headquarters is de- 
voted to acting as a clearinghouse of in- 
formation, plans, suggestions, speakers, 
programs and other means of assistance to 
the local organizations. The field secre- 
tary, H. Weston Howe, is entering upon 
his fourth year with the League, and de- 
votes as much of his time as possible to 
coordinating and furthering this phase of 
the -League’s program through personal 
contacts and visits to the local churches 
and chapters. He welcomes any calls or 
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requests for advice or assistance in such 
activities and will try, if possible, to appear 
personally wherever there may be a pros- 
pect of organizing a new League chapter. 

The League is also proud to report on 
the continued loyal efforts of a staff of vol- 
unteer laymen serving as district counselors 
in practically all parts of the country. 
These men help to supplement the work of 
the field secretary, and through visits and 
correspondence are able to bring many of 
the more isolated chapters into closer 
touch with each other and with League 
headquarters. The following League mem- 
bers acted as counselors during the past 
year: 

Merton G. L. Bailey, Augusta, Me.; 
Harold M. Davis, Nashua, N. H.; Ralph 
M. Holmes, Burlington, Vt.; George A. 
Robinson, Hartford, Conn.; Henry H. 
Morse, Gardner, Mass.; Clifford F. Green, 
Worcester, Mass.; William Roger Greeley, 
Lexington, Mass.; Winslow Chase Sisson, 
Arlington, Mass.; Ralph MacGilvra, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass.; William W. Gal- 
lagher, Needham, Mass.; Herbert C. Par- 

‘sons, Brookline, Mass.; Henry W. Porter, 
Quincy, Mass.; Dana S. Collins, Rockland, 
-Mass.; Richmond H. Sweet, Rumford, 
R.1.; Otto M. Stanfield, New York, N. Y.; 
W. Saxton Seward, Summit, N. J.; Fred- 


erick Anné, Philadelphia, Pa.; Larry S. 
Davidow, Detroit, Mich.; Emmett Fayen, 
Cincinnati, O.; Eugene Keller, Jr., Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; J. Scott Wilson, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Oswell G. Treadway, Chicago, IIl.; 
Ralph F. Fuchs, St. Louis, Mo.; William J. 
Burns, Topeka, Kan.; Leonard A. Wenz, 
Denver, Colo; Frank D. Witherbee, San 
Diego, Calif.; Clarence R. Stone, Berkeley, 
Calif. 


Some Chapter Objectives 


Winslow Sisson’s talk on this subject at 
the League’s Eastern Convention summed 
up the matter succinctly in stating that 
“the primary function of the local chapter 
should be that of aiding its own parish 
and church; its secondary function that of 
advancing and promoting the work of the 
Laymen’s League and the denomination.” 
“Each function,” he claimed, ‘“‘should how- 
ever be of equal importance, and the lay- 
men should remember that they should 
extend the scope of their activities and in- 
terests beyond the borders of their own 
local church. They should cooperate with 
and seek to promote district federations of 
chapters, and should support the work of 
the particular church conference of which 
their church is a part.” 

Mr. Sisson proposed for the considera- 
tion of the local chapters and men’s clubs 
a plan which his experience as a volunteer 
chapter counselor has convinced him 
might well be followed to advantage, par- 
ticularly in those sections of the country 
where the churches are relatively close 
together. “‘The president of each chap- 
ter,” he suggested, ‘‘should write a neigh- 
boring chapter president, whose name he 
could obtain from League headquarters or 
from the minister of that neighboring 
church, inviting him and two or three of 
his chapter officers to attend one of the 
regular meetings of the first chapter, and 
thereby exchange ideas and suggestions as 
well as:add to the friendly relations be- 
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tween near-by groups. A sort of ‘round 
robin’ arrangement could thereby be de- 
veloped between several chapters where it 
might not be feasible to attempt to keep 
functioning a federation in that district.” 

Some of the ways in which chapters had 
aided their local churches included the 
following instances which had come to Mr. 
Sisson’s attention: one chapter had taken 
charge of the every-member canvass of its 
church and had brought in one hundred 
new contributors; another had conducted a 
Protestant church census in its city, in 
cooperation with other church groups, and 
made available the results of the census to 
all the Protestant churches there; still 
another chapter puts on an annual recep- 
tion for the parish as a whole in honor of 
new members and visitors to the church. 
In a lighter vein, to add to the sociability of 
the church program, he mentioned that his 
own chapter in Arlington is planning this 
fall to produce a ladies’ fashion show, with 
League members as the models. 

A valuable feature of every League con- 
vention is the opportunity for exchange of 
ideas, suggestions, and plans regarding 
chapter activities, and following Mr. Sis- 
son’s talk there was a hearty response to 
his request that the men “break down and 
confess” some of the things which they had 
done in their own groups, which might be 
worthy of passing along. One of the dele- 
gates from the Albany, N. Y., chapter 
reported as their ‘‘good deed” for the year 
the providing of a new typewriter for the 
minister’s office with the proceeds from a 
series of lectures sponsored by the chapter. 
They also redecorated a storeroom in the 
church for use as an additional classroom 
for the Sunday school. The Richard 
Mather Chapter at the First Church, 
Dorchester, Mass., was making a special 
effort at their opening meeting this year to 
draw into the chapter those men of the 
parish who were not yet chapter members. 
Their names were listed on a letter going 
out to all members and each member was 
to invite a nonmember to attend the first 
chapter meeting as the guest of the chap- 
ter. Another look into the future was 
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contributed by the president of the Phila- 
delphia, First Church, chapter, who de- 
scribed plans for their first gathering of the 
year in the form of a town meeting, with 
corresponding political emphasis. A rep- 
resentative of each of the major political 
parties was to give his opinion of the way 
the electorate should vote in the coming 
national election, and the minister had al- 
ready been approached to act as moderator. 

Lexington, Mass., continues to point to 
good results for both the church and chap- 
ter in its policy of helping the minister with 
parish calling, particularly on newcomers 
to the community. The laymen usually 
pair up and after conferring with the min- 
ister visit those prospects who may have 
shown some interest in the church, either 
from attending one or two Sundays or 
through some other source. The Cam- 
bridge, Mass., chapter places great stress on 
its committee line-up, delegating specific 
tasks to each of five or six committees, 
each of which meets regularly once a month 
and reports at the chapter meetings. One 
such committee is the reading committee, 
with the responsibility of keeping up-to- 
date on worth-while religious books and 
articles and recommending them to the 
chapter as a whole. This committee is 
also entrusted with the duty of publicizing 
any releases from headquarters and dis- 
tributing new A. U. A. and League tracts. 
Another type of chapter activity was rep- 
resented by the Athol, Mass., group which 
“pitched in” at the time the church was 
flooded out recently and repainted and 
rehabilitated the church parish hall. 
The president of Brookline, Mass., First 
Church, chapter told of running card par- 
ties to raise money for delegates to the 
Isles of Shoals conferences. 


Chapters Throughout 
the Country 


In Berkeley, Calif., speakers were heard 
on social and economic questions, such as 
“The Migrant Farmer,” “Consumer Co- 
operatives,” and ‘‘The Training of Social 
Workers.” 

The newly affiliated Toledo, O., chapter 
sponsored three radio talks by their minis- 
ter on Sunday afternoons during Lent, on 
the subject, ““‘Who Are These Unitarians?”’ 

The Ridgewood, N.J., chapter increased 
its membership 80 percent through vigor- 
ous solicitation by its members, and at the 
close of the year turned over the balance 
in its treasury to enable the church to end 
the fiscal year in the “black.” 

Memphis, Tenn., Milwaukee, Wis., and 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (First Church) are chap- 
ters which meet informally for noon-time 
luncheon gatherings in addition to regular 
evening meetings. 

The Montreal, Canada, chapter continued 
activities nobly under difficulties, writing: 
“Enthusiasm in church matters is very 
much interrupted here by the war, but we 
hope to carry on in spite of all.” The 
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League sends condolences in the death of 
their minister, Dr. Clare. 

Washington, D. C., has one of the largest 
chapters, and holds informal volley-ball 
sessions during the week, besides regular 
monthly supper-meetings. The chapter 
makes a pledge to the church debt fund, 
and participates as individuals in the 
varied program of this active church: 

Montpelier, Vt. Men of the chapter 
painted and redecorated the parsonage, in 
a joint project with the Women’s Alliance 
who furnished the materials. 

Sanford, Me. Chapter sponsored public 
concert by glee club of near-by prep. 
school, and netted a good profit for boy 
scout troop of church. 

Carlisle, Mass. Chapter redecemiel 
church dining room, installed new drinking 
system, and contributed $176 to the church 
through card parties, dances, and lectures. 

Hartford, Conn., Lexington, Mass., Mar- 
blehead, Mass., Peterboro, N. H., Salem, 
Mass. (First Church), and Athol, Mass., is- 
sued attractive programs, in advance. 

The Worcester, Mass., chapter still leads 
in membership with 238 paid-up members, 
through persistent efforts by laymen and 
minister to use chapter as “‘feeder”’ for at- 
tendance and membership in church. 


Publications 


The publishing by the American Uni- 
tarian Association of Dr. Wriston’s address 
at the League’s annual meeting last May 
marks the beginning of a new policy of 
cooperation between the League and the 
A. U. A. in relation to publicity and promo- 
tional material. During the past fiscal 
year the League distributed some 19,300 
pieces of literature on request from in- 
dividuals and churches, and through the 
Post Office Mission of the Women’s Alli- 
ance. The supply of the last League pub- 
lication, ‘‘Unitarian Queries for Examining 
Conscience,’’ was exhausted soon after 
publication, and funds were made available 
through an interested layman for a second 
edition, many copies of which have been 
in demand through Alliance and Y. P. 
R. U. branches as well as League chapters. 

Beginning with this fiscal year, in ac- 
cordance with the new publicity and pro- 
motional policy of the A. U. A., and by 
vote of the League Council, the League has 
given up, at least for the present, its pub- 
lication of Unitarian literature and church 
promotional material. Its existing supply 
has been turned over to the A. U. A. for 
free distribution, except for a few booklets 
dealing primarily with League work, and 
will be a part of the centralized plan of 
printing and distributing such literature 
through the one source. 

The following organizational booklets 
are available at League headquarters: 

Chapter Program Making. 

Your Chapter Meetings—Techniques 
and Topics. 

How to Increase Chapter Membership. 

Chapter Officer’s Book. 


League Constitution and Suggested 
Chapter Bylaws. 

Unitarian Laymen’s League—descrip- 
tive card. 

Unitarian Queries for Examining Con- 
science. | 

(Single copies free; in quantity for group 
discussions 2 cents apiece.) 

Some of the more recent booklets of in- 
terest to laymen and which may be ob- 
tained through the A: U. A. are: 

No. 354. Education for Democracy, byt 
Dr. Henry Merritt Wriston. 

No. 355. The Idea of God as Affected by 
Modern Knowledge, by Dr. Arthur H. 
Compton. 

No. 356. National Realism and Chris- 
tian Faith, by A. A. Berle, Jr. 

No. 357. The Unitarian Front in the’ 
War of Ideas, by Dr. Sydney B. Snow. 

No. 3858. The Teacher’s Part in Edu- 
cation for a Living Religion, by Dr. Henry 
W. Holmes. 


Four New Chapters 


During the past fiscal year three new 
chapters were organized or reorganized 
and became regularly affiliated groups: 
Unity chapter in South Natick and Sher- 
born, Mass., Toledo, O., and the Univer- 
sity Church chapter in Seattle, Wash. 
Just after the League year closed April 1, 
the charter application and dues came in 
from the new Des Moines, Ia., chapter. 
This brings the total number of chapters 
now in good standing to 97. The number 
of paid up individual League members at 
the close of the year amounted to 3,211, 
including about 800 nonchapter members 
and 80 life members. 


Laymen’s Sunday 


Sunday, May 18, 1941, will be officially 
observed as Laymen’s Sunday this com- 
ing year, although the League does not dis- 
courage the holding of this annual event 
at some other time in such places where 
that date is not locally convenient. For 
the most part this Sunday seems to be 
generally agreed upon as the most feasible, 
for coming just before the May meetings 


- in Boston it relieves many of the ministers 


of their pulpit responsibilities that morning 
and allows those from a distance especially 
to make an early start for the Anniversary 
meetings. 
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some people in Russia, nor to nazism because it has 
brought the good life to some people in Germany. 
And we are not committed to any plans for world 
peace, because they are or are not democratic, social- 
istic or unfair to the Hottentots. We are seeking for 
the good life for all mankind, but we shall not give up 
the search if we cannot make it equally available to 
everybody at the same time. 

The particular problem we face in the search for 
the good life is the elimination of war among men, and 
no one denies that the good life would be enormously 
advanced if this could be done. But we shall not give 
up this quest either if we are unable to eliminate all 
war among all men all at once. We shall do what we 
ean. Weshall eliminate as much war as we can among 
aS many men as we can. We shall do what we can, 
but we know now that whatever we are able to do, 
there will be enough left still undone to occupy those 
who will seek to better the good life in generations to 
come. 


Order Must Precede Love 


All most men ask is a chance to try to live as 
Jesus taught them to. Under ordered government, 
man seems to do comparatively well, particularly 
when that government is democratic. But this is 
because we have a degree of order within the borders 
of this country which gives a man a chance to exercise 
love toward his fellow man without being taken for a 
fool. Where there is no order, unbridled force rules, 
regardless of the wishes of individual men for some- 
thing better. It was so in our own West a hundred 
years ago. Each man was a law unto himself. He 
nad no other alternative. 

The same thing is true today on the interna- 
tional scale. The nations find it impossible to act 
coward one another as the individual citizens would 
1ave them do, because we live under international 
anarchy rather than international order. But given 
yrder, given a united order, rather than separate com- 
oeting orders, what are now separate, self-interested 
lemocracies could act toward one another as their 
sitizens really wish they would do. 

Here we are not dealing with moral issues. These 
1ave already been considered at length. Here we are 
lealing with the machinery for implementing morality. 
My point is simply that the highest moral intentions 
san be thwarted by a mechanism which throws in- 
lividuals or groups in competition with one another 
ind that part of the task of creating world order is the 
etting up of machinery that will eliminate the anar- 
shical struggle of group versus group which prevails 
10W. 
And I submit that the only kind of machinery 
hat will work, human nature being what it is, is a 
ion. If separate entities remain to compete with 
ye another it is useless to urge, to cajole, to hope or to 
fuarantee with treaties that national competition will 
1ot take place. It always has, and there is no reason 
or thinking this basic law of human behavior is sud- 
lenly going to change, for it won’t. 

To be specific, the practical, workable embodi- 
nent of the ideal seems to me today, September 5, 
* at 9.30 a. m., without having read the morning 


paper, to be a federation of the United States and the 
British Commonwealth, upon the broad principles 
worked out in our American federal system. 

I believe such a union would give us the external 
strength we require to survive in a world where con- 
querors are once more on the march, and I believe it 
would give us internal prosperity resulting from in- 
creased trade. The details of the union I leave to the 
statesmen. Such things are outside of the limits of 
my knowledge, training and skill. 

But such a union I can advocate with thorough- 
going moral fervor. I can do so for the reasons already 
given. I can do so, moreover, because it ensures the 
continuation of democracy, puts men on an equal 
footing over a wider area than ever before, and sets the 
precedent for further growth in the future. 

I choose union rather than any other method of 
cooperation, not merely on the philosophic and re- 
ligious grounds of the great community, but on the 
pragmatic ground of workability. This point is 
amply demonstrated in the “Federalist”? and other 
classics of political thought; and most recently by 
Clarence Streit’s ““Union Now,” which is already being 
included among the classics of political thought. 

Union is international order, and world order 
can be achieved by nothing else than by union. And 
since world-wide democratic union is not now possible 
I am ready to take as much union as I can get. Iam 
content to build even a comparatively small union 
today, just in order that democracy may survive. 
Fortunately, the choice is not all or nothing. The gain 
is vast even though uniting so little. 

Now if you disagree, as many do, in my applica- 
tion of principles to the modern scene, and think union 
with the British Commonwealth unwise, please do 
not at once dismiss all I have said from your mind. 
This paper has not been written to demonstrate the 
necessity for immediate union with England. Those 
last paragraphs are simply the way in which I happen 
to apply my philosophy of history and life to the world 
I now live in. 

But no matter what manner of achieving world 
order you happen to believe in, you and I can help to 
achieve it most by attaching ourselves to the move- 
ment which gives promise of creating the kind of order 
that conforms to our religious standards and has gen- 
uine workability. If each of us is heart and soul in 
some such movement, adding to it all the converts we 
can make, these movements will soon make their way 
into government circles. The impetus must come from 
us. We must be the prophets, leading the people 
toward a higher life than they have known. 

The progress of autocracy has made pessimists of 
many of us. The layman talks of world order with 
sarcasm and scorn. Yet history affords us all the ex- 
amples we need that autocracy cannot perpetuate it- 
self for long. Particularly will this be true if autoc- 
racy is confronted by a growing democracy whose 
strength and conviction of its own destiny remain 
immobile in the face of propaganda from without and 
undermining from within. 

World order will be achieved exactly as national 
order was achieved, by slow steady growth. There 
will be no sudden conversion of all the peoples of the 
earth. There will be no sudden forming of the high 
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court of nations giving law to the world, of which we 
have so often sung. 

Nation will slowly join with nation, from motives 
of fear and motives of self-protection, exactly as 
peoples have always done. And having come together 
they will stay so long as it is to their advantage to do 
so, or where they no longer have the means to separate. 
Some will leave and they may be forced back again. 
Eventually all will be together. 

This is no prophecy. It is no fantasy conjured 
from the dregs of wishful thinking. This is a routine 
prediction based upon the reading of history and the 
observance of men. Cynics can give you a thousand 
reasons why it can never occur. I can state two prin- 
ciples, each as reliable as the law of gravitation, which 
make it inevitable. 1. Men have always risen to 
throw off their backs whatever autocracy has fastened 
itself there. There is no reason for thinking this 
characteristic of the human spirit is suddenly going 
to disappear. Of course it might. So might gravity 
cease to exert its foree. We know no more about the 
immutability of the one than of the other. 2. Men 
have always tended to form larger and larger com- 
munities because they find the larger community 
brings a larger life. 

But this result is inevitable only if mankind does 
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FREDERICK LUCIAN HOSMER was born on 
October 16, 1840, in the farmhouse on Salem End Road 
in Framingham Center which was occupied by his 
parents for a few years preceding and following his 
birth. 

His father was Charles Hosmer of Acton, a de- 
scendant from James Hosmer who emigrated to this 
country in 1634 and became the forebear of a prolific 
stock still numerous in Middlesex County, many of 
whom have achieved distinction in their generation. 
One of Frederick Hosmer’s great uncles was among the 
young men slain in the Concord Fight on the 19th of 
April, 1775. 

Charles Hosmer appears to have been a man of 
good character but of modest attainments. He was 
not very successful as a farmer, an occupation which 
he presently abandoned to try his hand at a variety of 
humble tasks until his death, which occurred while 
Frederick was in college. Charles Hosmer’s wife was 
Susan Carter of Lancaster, a woman of superior quali- 
ties of head and heart, who had acquired such educa- 
tion as a girls’ boarding-school of a century and a quar- 
ter ago could afford. Frederick was the eldest son, who 
derived from her his most distinctive characteristics, 
and to her he was deeply devoted. She outlived her 
husband long enough to take great joy and pride at 
seeing her son the settled minister over his first parish. 
The bonds waich united this family seam to have been 
unusually close, and throughout life Frederick Hosmer 
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not destroy itself first. The best and worst in man 
seems to be in a headlong race for supremacy just 
now; as if God and Satan were locked in a titanic 
struggle for man’s soul. And we, mere men though 
we be, find the issue of this struggle in our hands. If 
we can act swiftly enough, the moral forces leading to 
community can still keep ahead of the evil forces lead- 
ing to mutual destruction and the disintegration of 
society. 

It is the peculiar task of the church in this era, 
now, today, to show people the two choices lying be- 
fore them, the significance that each has on the eternal 
scene, and the issue at stake. The church is fighting 
for its life, for the life of men, yea, for the living God. 
All that the church has opposed is lined up to oppose 
world order. All that the church has ever fought for 
is to be found within it. Never was the choice clearer. 
Never was the work of the men of God more plainly 
set out for them. Never were the things to be won or 
lost greater or more important. I close upon a note 
struck some pages back. In the most literal sense we 
fight the Lord’s fight. We act in accordance with all 
that is eternal and right in seeking to bring an ordered 
community into the world asa whole. We are on God’s 
side, and if we can win before we have destroyed our- 
selves, he shall wipe away every tear from our eyes. 


Henry Wilder Foote 


felt a deep sentiment for the home and the associations 
of his youth. 

He began his education in the old Framingham 
Academy, from which he graduated at the age of seven- 
teen. He then taught a district school at Lancaster 
for one year, with a good many tribulations, due in 
part to the fact that one of his pupils was his senior by 
no less than six years. The following year he entered 
Harvard College, from which he graduated with the 
class of 1862. Although the Civil War was then in full 
swing he did not go into the army, but turned again 
to schoolteaching, in Boston for two years and then 
for two years more as principal of a grammar school in 
Dorchester. 

During this period he was-uncertain as to his 
choice of a career, and his slowness in coming to a de- 
cision was characteristic of the cautious hesitancy 
which, throughout life, made him dread taking decisive 
steps. He was by nature of a contemplative and 
poetic temperament rather than a man of action. By 
the fall of 1866, however, he had determined to go into 
the ministry and entered the Harvard Divinity School. 
His classmate there, Dr. Charles W. Wendte, wrote of 
him that “‘He was the best-liked student at the School, 
and his room was the favorite gathering-place, where, 
under the genial influence of the host . . . high themes 
were discussed, witty discourse held, and innocen 


minded divinity students were capable of!’ 
ture of the youthful Hosmer suggests the love of fu 
which he never lost. Even in old age his eye kept it 


merry twinkle, and his intimates highly relished his 
capacity for turning off entertaining nonsense verse. 
But his sense of humor was always well subordinated 
to the high and serious purposes to which his life was 
dedicated, and his lighter verse never got into print. 

At the Divinity School Hosmer met a kindred 
soul in William Channing Gannett, who became his 
intimate friend and collaborator. Gannett was only 
seven months his senior, but he had graduated from 
college two years earlier and was one year ahead of 
him in the school. The relationship of these two men 
was strikingly similar to that of Samuel Longfellow 
and Samuel Johnson, who had preceded them in the 
school by a score of years. Like that earlier pair, 
both were hymn-writers; they became identified with 
the radical wing of the Unitarian movement; and they 
worked together in compiling a hymnbook—‘“‘Unity 
Hymns and Chorals’”—which, while not very widely 
used, was an inspiring source of fresh hymnic ma- 
terials. 

Hosmer graduated from the Divinity School in 
1869, and on October 28 of that year was ordained as 
minister of the First Congregational Church of North- 
borough, Massachusetts, which he served for three 
happy years. From 1872 to 1877 he was minister of 
the Unitarian church in Quincy, Illinois. Thereafter 
he spent sixteen months in European travel, returning 
in the fall of 1878 to take up his longest and most im- 
portant pastorate at Cleveland, Ohio, lasting from 1878 
to 1892. During this period he revisited Europe in 
1882, and again in 1883 accompanied by Rev. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones of Chicago. In 1892 he resigned his pul- 
pit at Cleveland to become secretary of the Western 
Unitarian Conference. The so-called ‘“‘Western Con- 
troversy” in the Unitarian churches had been debated 
with considerable vehemence for several years, Brooke 
Herford of Boston being the protagonist of the con- 
servatives while Hosmer was one of the leaders of the 
“Western radicals.”’ Hosmer took the secretaryship 
from a sense of duty, but the task was utterly un- 
congenial. Pegasus was not fitted to become the draft- 
horse of administrative routine, and in 1894 he went 
to the Church of the Unity in St. Louis, which he served 
for five years. His last pastorate was at Berkeley, 
California. When he went there in 1900 Berkeley was 
still a small town, but it was an important post because 
of the presence of the rapidly growing University of 
California. He served there for five years before re- 
tiring, and thereafter made Berkeley his home for 
the twenty-four years which intervened before his 
death. He loved California, but he was devoted to the 
New England of his youth, and it was his wish that his 
ashes should be interred with “‘the beloved dust”’ in 
the Edgell Grove Cemetery at Framingham. 

; The story of his career is soon told, and is marked 
by few incidents. It was that of a quiet parish minis- 
ter beloved by his people, an acceptable but not dis- 
tinguished preacher. He lived a singularly serene and 
happy life, burdened with few harassing cares or great 
sorrows. He never married, although he was a most 
ovable personality. He had a sensitive but sunny 
disposition, marked by a love of perfection outwardly 
anifested in a certain fastidiousness of dress and 
ppearance which gave his figure an air of distinction. 
le is remembered today, however, on the one hun- 


dredth anniversary of his birth, not only because he 
filled an honorable place in his profession and was a 
beloved companion, a high-minded citizen, a devout 
lover of the good. He was all of these, but in addition 
he was a poet of the life of the spirit. The literary 
critic may tell us that he was a minor poet, because he 
worked in but a single and rather narrow vein. That is 
true, but he made himself a master of that gentle and 
lovely by-path of literature which is melodious with the 
hymns of the ages. By right he stands with the great 
singers—and they are not very numerous—who have 
put songs of faith into the lips of thousands. 

It was this great contribution to the religious life 
of his time which has made him a memorable figure, 
and it was a fruit brought to perfection by assiduous 
cultivation. His diaries while he was still a high-school 
student bear evidence of an inner impulse to write, 
which he inherited from his mother, and an elegy 
which he composed at seventeen, on the tragic death 
of a young girl whom he had known well, still survives 
in manuscript. He continued to write verses, and while 
in the Divinity School wrote the hymn for the Visita- 
tion Day of 1868. It is somewhat curious that, 
though the custom of having a student write the an- 
nual Visitation Day hymn called forth a remarkable 
series of hymns through the middle decades of the 
nineteenth century by men who thereafter produced 
little or nothing more of the sort, Hosmer’s hymn for 
1868 was of mediocre quality and gave no promise of 
his future eminence in that field. His earliest hymn 
in our books is dated 1875, six years after his gradua- 
tion, and it was not until 1885, when he and Gannett 
published their volume entitled ‘““The Thought of God,” 
that his exceptional gifts became evident. Of the 
authors of that little book, and its successor, ‘“The 
Thought of God,’’ Second Series, 1894, the great: Pres- 
byterian hymnologist, Dr. Benson, wrote, ““The beauty 
and devoutness of their work at once commended it to 
all religious minds, and it has already become a source 
book for editors of all religious persuasions. These 
volumes contain the most important original contribu- 
tion to ‘liberal’ Hymnody since the books of Long- 
fellow and Johnson. And it is somewhat noteworthy 
that four hymn-writers so widely acceptable should 
have viewed Christianity from the same angle of in- 
cidence.”’ 

Gannett and Hosmer had, however, in coopera- 
tion with James Vila Blake, already published, in 
1880, their little hymnbook, “Unity Hymns and 
Chorals,’”’ which was reissued in a greatly revised form 
in 1911. It was a little volume issued at a low price, 
with a “‘split-leaf’’ arrangement of tunes, and was 
rather one-sided in its emphasis. While it has had 
considerable use in our western churches its chief 
value has lain in its introduction of hymns by the 
editors and by other writers not previously included 
in any hymnbooks, which has made it an important 
source book. 

Of the two friends it has been truly said that 
Gannett was the better poet, but that Hosmer was the 
better hymn-writer. The slowness with which Dr. 
Hosmer’s hymns came into use was due to his natural 
reticence, and to a modest estimate of his own powers 
which withheld him from publication until well on in 
middle life. Thereafter, however, he was frequently 
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called on for hymns for special occasions, and in due 
time he was recognized as the foremost hymnist of the 
Unitarian fellowship—indeed for a good many years 
before his death he was clearly the best living hymn- 
writer using the English tongue, rivaled only by Dr. 
Robert Bridges, the English poet laureate, whose 
hymns were cast in a quite different mold of thought 
and form. 
(Concluded in our next issue) 


THE CHILDREN’S STORY 
The Pigeon 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


ONE AFTERNOON I was sitting in a train at the 
North Station; and, as I took up my newspaper, I 
glanced idly through the window on to the shining 
rails of the next track. On the track I noticed a soli- 
tary pigeon. I noticed him because he had in his beak 
a round paper cup with crinkled edges. Once upon a 
time the cup had had cake inside it. Even from where 
I sat I could see that some crumbs of cake were still 
sticking to the sides and bottom. I could see that it 
was a rich find for that North Station pigeon. 

Very carefully the pigeon laid the cup in a shel- 
tered place and was about to treat himself to a lus- 
cious crumb, when another pigeon swooped down be- 
side him. The pigeon of property, whose cake-cup it 
was, dug viciously at the intruder and drove him 
away, and then returned to his cup. But no sooner 
had he opened his beak again than back came the 
other pigeon—or perhaps it may have been a different 
pigeon, I could not be sure. Anyway, once more the 
pigeon of property flew at and drove away the would- 
be sharer of his find. And again he returned, and 
again the other pigeon came also, then another, and 
another. 

The first pigeon flew at one and then at another. 
Right and left he chased them. First up, then down. 
This way, that way. So that by and by he had no 
chance at all even to get to his cake-cup. His beady 
eyes flashed; his little head turned this way and that; 
he was a very aggressive pigeon indeed. Nobody was 
going to interfere with his affairs, if he knew it! 

At last he was alone. I craned my neck eagerly to 
see him eat his meal in peace. One peck, only one. 
And then once again a large slate-colored pigeon 
dropped down beside him. This time he was really 
enraged. He pecked at the intruder, drove him off, 
and, thoroughly aroused, chased the large slate-col- 
ored pigeon down the track, beating with his wings, 
pecking furiously. 

And as he gave his final peck, I saw something 
else. A gust of wind caught the cake-cup, and lifted 
it, and swirled it around. Away it blew, right in a 
doorway. A railway porter, passing by, saw the open 
door and banged it to; and when the pigeon flew back 
once again, lo! while he had fought, that for which he 
had fought had disappeared. My train lurched and 
went out. 

A sad story—with an even sadder moral; but Iam 
not one to press my morals, as you well know. I 
think far too highly of you for that. 
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The President Comments: 
Spurious Liberalism 


IN AN ADDRESS at the opening of the academic 
year at Dartmouth College last month, President Hop- 
kins told his student audience of a clipping which 
Graham Wallas once took out of his wallet and showed 
to him. It was from an issue of Punch early in the 
World War. Under the picture of a bored golfer on a — 
tee were the following words: 

I was playing golf the day the Germans landed. 

All our men had run away: all our ships were stranded. 

And the thought of England’s shame 

Almost put me off my game. 


Liberalism which interferes with clear recognition 
of an impending crisis, or with vigorous action to meet 
it, is, in Dr. Hopkins’ phrase, a “spurious liberalism.” 
In so far as liberalism of our time, as taught by our 
schools, universities, or churches, has blinded us to the 
real significance of the present crisis and slowed down 
our reaction to it, it comes under that condemnation. | 
Genuine liberalism is neither timid nor slothful, and 
there is no necessary connection between liberalism 
and inaction. | 

A few days ago, I walked along the curving out- 
door portico of the Hall of Fame in New York Uni- 
versity, where you can see bronze busts of some sixty 
Americans whose contribution to the life of the nation 
has been acclaimed as outstanding. Twenty-two of 
these men and women were Unitarians. Merely to list 
their names is to refute conclusively the notion that 
liberalism is equivalent to paralyzed inaction: John 
Adams, Thomas Jefferson, John Quincy Adams, John 
Marshall, Joseph Story, Benjamin Franklin, Daniel 
Webster, Horace Mann, Peter Cooper, Louis Agassiz, 
Maria Mitchell, Charlotte Cushman, William Ellery 
Channing, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, James Russell Lowell, William Cullen 
Bryant, Oliver Wendell Holmes, George Bancroft, 
John Lothrop Motley, Francis Parkman, and Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne. There is no “spurious liberalism” in 
that record, no hint that liberals are incapable of 
vigorous leadership in times of crisis. 

President Hopkins is right, however, when he 
points out the danger of letting liberalism degenerate 
into a state of mind where nice intellectual distinctions 
seem more important than prompt and effective action, 
and the present condition of a good many Unitarian 
churches bears eloquent testimony to the correctness 
of his ideas and the real need for his warning. We have 
permitted the tradition of liberalism to dull the edge 
of our mental alertness, and we have sometimes been 
more troubled by the possibility of being ‘‘put off our 
game” than by the shame of our practical ineffective- 
ness. 

But all this is rapidly changing. Liberalism, in 
religion and education and politics, is being awak- 
ened into new vigor. Unitarians are feeling the tides 
of new life sweeping through their souls and their 
church2s. More and more we are sensing the need 
for strong leadership, and the correlative need for 
giving to our leaders the full strength of our support. 
Spurious liberalism is on its way out! 

F. M.E. 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


Soon We'll Be Beating 
“Life” at Its Own Game 


To the Editor: 

Let me send you personal testimony as 
to the delight with which I greet the ap- 
pearance of real news photographs in the 
columns of The Christian Register. 

The lovely shot of the Hackley tower, 
the candid camera study of our president, 
and now one of Ed Furber in action, have 
set my cup running over. 

More power to the finger that releases 
the camera spring, the eye that is alert to 
catch the picture, and mind ingenious 
enough to think of the idea! 

J. Harry Hooper. 

Hingham, Mass. 


Anthropomorphism 
in Ekthelthith 


To the Editor: : 

Doubtless other Unitarians have sent 
their dimes to learn what The Arbitrator 
has to offer in lieu of ancient gods. The 
Arbitrator missed one point to which you 
might call his attention. 

Long ago, a man writer made his God a 
Man-God. Some four thousand or more 
years later a woman writer made her God a 
Father-Mother God. 

It has been said that truth comes out of 
the mouths of babes and if The Arbitrator 
had asked his little lisping daughter about 
it, she would have told him that God is a 
Mith. 

Wm. Hahman. 

(For the offer to which the writer alludes 


see the advertising column of the Septem- 
ber 15th issue.—Ed.) 


For More Comprehensive 
World Plan than Streit’s 


To the Editor: 

I read your editorial comment of Sep- 
tember 1, entitled “The Streit Plan and 
Beyond,” with a great deal of interest. 

Your readers might be interested to 
know that a world federation is the ob- 
jective of a resolution now pending in 
Congress. I refer to House Concurrent 
Resolution 27, by Congressman Jerry 
Voorhis, which would urge the President to 
summon a world constitutional convention 
to draw up the constitution for ‘‘an all-in- 
clusive, democratic, nonmilitary federa- 
tion of nations.’”” Introduced on June 5, 
1939, this resolution was supplemented in 
October of that year by Senator Edwin C. 

_Johnson’s Senate Resolution 191, urging 
the President to call a conference of neu- 
_trals to mediate the war. A conference is 
now perhaps impossible, but arrangements 
for joint neutral mediation could easily be 


made by cable and radio if the govern- 
ments not yet involved in war really wanted 
to avoid it. 

It seems to me that Mr. Streit’s program 
for a partial union (now limited to the 
British Empire and its former colony, the 
United States) has started an unfortunate 
trend toward exclusiveness among pro- 
ponents of international organization. 
Mr. Lerner can give many reasons why 
the Soviet Union and China should be in- 
cluded. Others, under the banner of 
“vealism,’’ hold that we should launch an 
American federal union limited to the 
Western Hemisphere. Every attempt to 
limit the proposed international federation 
on the basis of geography or ideology really 
amounts to a claim that it is “‘practical’’ to 
solve problems by ignoring them. The 
present wars and their beginnings should 
have made it plain to all that our troubles 
have grown out of world problems. Anglo- 
Saxon union or hemispheric union would 
be easier to establish chiefly because either 
one would ignore the major problem, 
which has been posed inescapably by 


Who Will Contribute 
to Enlightenment? 


In the two months, from September 15 
to November 15, Massachusetts citizens 
will have the opportunity to further the 
cause of medical and personal freedom and 
family well-being in this state by joining in 
the effort to obtain 40,000 signatures to an 
initiative petition to allow physicians to 
provide medical contraceptive care to 
married persons for the protection of life 
and health. 

The petition, recently filed with the sec- 
retary of state, was initiated by 10 dis- 
tinguished Massachusetts leaders in medi- 
cine, law, religion, education, civic and 
social welfare—Dr. Karl T. Compton, 
Mrs. Sarah T. Curwood, Robert G. Dodge, 
Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, Dr. Nathaniel W. 
Faxon, Dr. Frederick C. Irving, William 
R. Manchester, Mrs. Mary Pratt Potter, 
Dr. John C. Rock, and Dr. Curtis C. Tripp. 
The petition has already been endorsed by 
the 45 prominent Massachusetts physicians 
who comprise the executive committee of 
the Committee for the Defense of Medical 
Rights, which was organized among the 
registered physicians of the state last year 
“for the purpose of exempting Massa- 
chusetts doctors from the restrictions of 
the present law.”’ 

A call for 2,500 volunteers throughout 
the state, pledged to obtain at least 20 
signatures each on the initiative petition 
blanks, has been issued by the Massa- 
chusetts Mothers’ Health Council. The 
council are seeking 40,000 signatures in 
order to ensure the presentation of the pe- 


modern transportation and communica- 
tion. This is the problem of world inter- 
relationships, which can be adequately 
met only in a world federation. That is to 
say, a world federation in which all nations 
are invited to participate. Of course there 
need be no waiting for the very last “‘hold- 
out.” Recalcitrants will eventually come 
in, just as Rhode Island tardily joined our 
own federal union after it had been in 

operation about two years. 

William B. Lloyd, Jr., 
American Director, Campaign for 
World Government. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Hymnbooks Available 


To the Editor: 

We have a number of hymnbooks we 
should be glad to give away. Would you 
care to mention them in The Register? 
They are: ‘The Hymnal,” 76 copies; 
“Heart and Voice,” 44 copies; and “Hymn 
and Tune,” 135 copies. 

Frances B. Cook. 


May Memorial Church, (Mrs. L. K.) 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


His Signature 


tition to the 1941 Legislature with the re- 
quired number of certified names of regis- 
tered voters. 

The petition has been undertaken at this 
time because a recent poll of public opinion 
in Massachusetts shows: that it is uncon- 
troversially the will of the majority of vot- 
ers that doctors be given the right to pre- 
scribe contraceptive care to their married 
patients for health reasons. Events in 
Europe have proved to the American 
people that a vigorous and healthy popula- 
tion are essential to national defense. 
We can no longer afford an unfit popula- 
tion, preventable infant and maternal mor- 
tality, marginal public health, broken 
homes, delinquency and crime, abortion 
and pregnancy wastage which spring in 
significant part at least from unplanned, 
unwanted or excessive reproduction on 
the part of so many families and groups. 

The old law which the present petition 
proposes to amend was invoked 1937 to 
arrest two Massachusetts physicians and 
to close 7 Mothers’ Health offices giving 
contraceptive care at low cost to sick mar- 
ried women in various parts of the state. 
Massachusetts and Connecticut are the 
only two states in the country where medi- 
cal practice has been interfered with in this 
way, there now being 549 contraceptive 
centers in the United States and the federal 
law having in the past few years been so 
interpreted that it is now legal for any 
physician anywhere to receive contracep- 
tive material in the mails. 
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Rabbi Delivers Charge at Hanner Ordination 


The First Unitarian Church of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., at the request of the Second 
Congregational Meetinghouse Society of 
Nantucket, Mass., ordained one of its own 
sons, James Ziglar Hanner, to the ministry, 
in a unique and movingly impressive ser- 
vice, on Sunday, September 22. 

Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president of the 
Meadville Theological School of Chicago, 
preached the sermon of ordination; Rev. 
David Rhys Williams, the minister, gave 
the ordaining prayer; Rabbi Henry Fisher 
of Temple Bethel read the Scripture lesson; 
Rabbi Philip 8S. Bernstein of Temple Berith 
Kodesh gave the charge to the minister; 
and Rev. Max A. Kapp, minister of the 
First Universalist Church, in his capacity 
as a Unitarian minister, extended the 
right hand of fellowship. Fred L. Mason, 
president of the board of trustees, gave the 
report of the moderator; Mrs. Mary T. L. 
Gannett, honorary minister of the church, 
presented the candidate for the act of or- 
dination; and Leroy E. Snyder, author of 
the church ritual, led the congregation in 
the act of ordination. Mr. Hanner pro- 
nounced the benediction at the conclusion 
of the service. Mrs. Gannett, in the name 
of the church, gave the altar flowers to 
Mrs. Hanner. 

Mr. Hanner is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina and of the Mead- 
ville Theological School, Chicago. He re- 
cently accepted a call to become the min- 
ister of the Second Congregational Meet- 
inghouse Society of Nantucket Island, 
Mass., and began his work there on Oc- 
tober 1. He was formerly director of re- 
ligious education at the First Unitarian 
Church, and for several years was director 
of Gannett House Players. 

Rabbi Philip Bernstein’s charge to Mr. 
Hanner was as follows: 

“A verse in a remarkable ancient He- 
braic book of moral teaching, ‘The Ethics 
of the Fathers,’ suggests the charge that I 
will deliver. In it a wise rabbi, writing in 
a turbulent time, says, ‘It is not given thee 
to complete the work. Neither art thou 
free to desist from doing it.’ What more 
helpful message can be offered to a man 
entering the ministry in these difficult 
days? 

“For one of the gravest dangers faced by 
people who are liberal, progressive, ideal- 
istic, spiritual, is a feeling of the futility of 
working for the things that they care most 
about. They see the institutions which 
have sweetened, dignified and enriched 
human existence, the ideals that have up- 
lifted the spirits of men, the normal decen- 
cies of life, engulfed in the onrushing flood 
of organized evil. They see governments 
and men dishonor their pledged word and 
break their solemn promises. Cynicism, 
ethical relativism, defeatism, have fallen 
like a heavy cloud upon mankind. What 
can the individual do to help? Why should 
the individual any longer want to help? 
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We live in a mass world in which destruc- 
tion or salvation will come, it seems, from 
mass forces in which the individual is in- 
significant. 

“Ts there any honest liberal who has 
not faced this as perhaps the most difficult 
spiritual problem forced upon him by these 
times? The wise old teacher does not offer 
a solution for the problem, but suggests 
the only possible approach. Do not be 
that kind of perfectionist who feels that 
his work is useless if it is not successful. 
What is success? Was Jesus, who died 
upon the cross between two thieves, a 
failure? Or the Prophets who were stoned 
because they spoke the truth? Or the 
great artists who starved in attics because 
they were incorruptible? President Wil- 
son once said that he would rather fail in 
the service of a cause he knew would even- 
tually succeed than succeed in the service 
of a cause he knew would eventually 
fail. 

“The struggle for the good life is a long 
and difficult one, and apparently each gen- 
eration has to fight the good fight anew. 
Perhaps that is what the prophet meant 
when in answer to the question, ‘Watch- 
man, what of the night?’ he makes the 
reply: ‘The morning cometh,’ and looking 
again, adds, ‘And also the night.’ Face 
the realities of the struggle. Realize that 
it is given to few to change the course of 
human history. Understand that the price 
of progress is eternal vigilance. Yes, ac- 
cept the fact that it is not given thee to 
complete the work. 

“But accept with it your inescapable 
duty, ‘Neither art thou free to desist from 
doing it.’ However slowly and painfully, 
mankind has struggled upward from the 
primeval ooze to Plato and Jesus and 
Lincoln, from the tom-tom to Beethoven, 
from savagery to the family and the com- 
munity, and some day yet to the interna- 
tional society. 

“Especially on those of us who are lib- 
eral, the sacred obligation rests to cherish 
and to maintain the free spirit. These 
clouds will lift. They are here today; they 
may remain tomorrow, but on the third 
day they will be gone. We must continue 
to preserve for mankind the values that 
do not die, the ideals that will ultimately 
dignify life, the merciful concern for the 
welfare of every human being, the passion- 
ate faith in the coming of the good society 
whose foundations will be justice, truth 
and peace. 


‘“‘Whatever else be lost among the years, 

God still abides, and love remains the 
same, 

And bravery will glimmer through men’s 
tears, 

And truth will keep its clean and upright 
name. 

As long as life lasts there will ever be 

Kindness and justice and high loyalty. 


“In a bewildered world these things will 

hold 

The human heart from darkness and de- 
spair. 

Old as the sun and the moon and the stars 
are old, 

Remaining constant, they are ever there, 

Lodestars for men to steer their courses by. 

The eternal things of life can never die. 


‘James Hanner: It is an important work 


on which you are entering, perhaps the 


most important thata mancando. It will 
not be given thee to complete the work, 
neither art thou free to desist from doing 
fitaeg 


Traylor Installed in 
Keokuk, lowa 


Rey. Lewis Bertram Traylor was for- 
mally installed as minister of the First 


Unitarian Church in Keokuk, Ia., Sunday 


afternoon, September 8. Mr. and Mrs. 
Traylor were received into the member- 
ship of the church as they stood and were 


given the right hand of fellowship by | 


Harold Koppenhafer, chairman of the 
board of trustees. Mr. Koppenhafer and 
the members of the society also publicly 
witnessed the installation in well-chosen 
words to which Mr. Traylor replied, ‘It 
will be my endeavor to justify that con- 
fidence and faithfully to discharge that re- 
sponsibility.” 

Dr. Charles E. Snyder of Davenport, 
Ta., and Rev. R. M. Pratt of Quincy, IIl., 
a former minister of the Keokuk church, 
were the speakers. Dr. Snyder’s subject 
was “The Significance of This Installa- 
tion,’’ while Mr. Pratt spoke on “‘Religion 
in the Modern World.” Dale E. Carrell, 
editor of TheGateCity of Keokuk, extended 
the welcome of the community. 

Mr. Pratt gave the prayer of installation 
and Dr. Snyder extended the welcome to 
the Unitarian fellowship, speaking for the 
ministers of the Iowa Unitarian Association 
and for the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion as well. Miss Irva Peters was the 
soloist and Mrs. Mercedes Newport the 
organist. The junior choir participated 


‘in the service. Mr. Traylor read the bene- 


diction. 

Following the service a delightful recep- 
tion, with refreshments, was held in the so- 
cial room, where general felicitations and 
good wishes were extended to Mr. and Mrs. 
Traylor, who have been resident in Keokuk 
since June 1. Mr. Traylor spent part of 
the last academic year at the Meadville 
Theological School after several years’ ex- 
perience in the ministry of the Baptist de- 
nomination. He has already gained the 
respect and affection of the members of 
the Keokuk church, and his posite be- 
gins with great promise. 

He succeeds Rev. Andrew X. Mahy who 
is now the minister of the Unitarian church 
in Augusta, Me. 


Bands to Serve as 
Service Committee 


Field Agent 


The Unitarian Service Committee has 
announced the appointment of Daniel 
Sands of Waukegan, II1., as field secretary, 
to work with newly enlisted men in the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station and 
in Ft. Sheridan. This is the first project 
of the Service Committee’s program of 
offering educational, recreational, and re- 
ligious services to men in training, and 
will serve as an experiment to find out how 
and where Unitarian churches and the 
Service Committee can cooperate with 
training camps. 

Mr. Sands will make his headquarters 
in Waukegan and cooperate with other 
agencies. He received his A. B. from the 
University of Rochester in 1916, his S. T. B. 
from Rochester Theological Seminary in 
1926, and his S. T. M. from the Meadville 
Theological School in 1930. He was 
minister of the First Unitarian Church of 
Quincy, Ill., from 1929 to 1933. Both 
during his ministry and since that time he 
has been active in welfare work. In 1930 
he set up the Welfare Exchange and the 
firsts Community Relief Fund drive, and 
supervised in bringing all relief agencies 
into a central organization. 

Since 1933, Mr. Sands has been director 
of Emergency Conservation and of tran- 
sient activities of the Illinois Emergency 
Relief Commission. In 1936 he was ap- 
pointed the Works Progress administrator, 
with which he has had varied and valuable 
experience. 

During the summer he has done volun- 
teer work with men in training camps, and 
is well acquainted with their needs and 
problems. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lyding 
Are Honored 


A reception in honor of Rev. and Mrs. 
Otto Lyding on the occasion of the 20th 
anniversary of their association with the 
First Unitarian Congregational Society of 
Nashua, N. H., was held on Thursday, 
September 26, at the Unitarian Parish 
House, Nashua. 


Ben F. Wilson 


Word comes from San Francisco of the 
death of Rev. Ben F. Wilson, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church of San José, 
and brother of J. Stitt Wilson, a former 
socialist mayor of Berkeley, Calif. Mr. 
Wilson, 66 at the time of his death, was a 
native of Canada who came early in life 
with his father to Northern Michigan. 
After graduation from Northwestern Uni- 
versity he made several trips to England on 
which he collaborated with Ramsay Mac- 

onald, who was then a leader of the Labor 
arty. Funeral services were conducted 


by his brother who had been closely asso- 
ciated with him in his work for socialism. 

Mr. Wilson is survived by his widow, 
Leila, two sons, Royce, a New York attor- 
ney, and Paul, city attorney of Redlands, 
Calif. 


Fairhaven Alliance 


Adds Thirty Members 


The Woman’s Alliance of the Rogers 
Memorial Church of Fairhaven, Mass., is 
viewing with justifiable pride the addition 
of 30 new members to the organization. 

A reception was given Thursday after- 
noon, September 26, in the parish hall to 
greet the group and to acquaint them 
with the aims and purposes of the Alliance. 
Speakers at the meeting were Mrs. John 
H. Seaman, president, Dr. M. Mathewson 
Poole of Dighton, the district director, and 
Rey. Wilburn B. Miller, minister of the 
church. In addition to the 30 women who 
joined this fall, greetings were extended to 
five others who joined late last season. 

The 1939 group also honored at the tea 
were Mrs. Alton Tripp, Mrs. Sterling Mill- 
house, Mrs. Mary Sauer, Mrs. Adrian Cote 
and Mrs. Wilburn Miller. 


Ocean Point Chapel 


The summer services in the Ocean Point, 
Me., Chapel, ended recently after a series 
which began with congregations of around 
sixty and ended with an average of a hun- 
dred and, on some Sundays, with the chapel 
filled and many participants standing. 
One baptism took place. The speakers for 
the series were Rey. Randall S. Hilton of 
Alton, Ill., Rev. John H. Wilson of Little- 
ton, Mass., Rev. Hilda L. Ives of Newton 
Centre, Mass.; Rev. Arthur C. Baldwin of 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. A. Powell Davies 
of Summit, N. J., Mrs. Peaseley of the 
Maine Sea Coast Mission, Rev. Harold P. 
Melcher of Philadelphia, Pa., and Rev. 
Thomas W. Attridge of Morristown, N. J. 


“ Education for 
Democracy” 


The New England Town and Country 
Church Commission has asked for 1,000 
copies of the A. U. A. publication No. 354, 
“Education for Democracy,”’ by Dr. Henry 
Merritt Wriston, to distribute. These 
pamphlets have been supplied in the in- 
terest of cooperation with the council and 
getting further distribution for our publi- 
cations. 


Personals 


Rev. Norman 8S. Dowd, minister of the 
Church of Our Father, Ottawa, Ont., for 
the past 13 years, has just resigned in order 
to give all of his time to his duties as sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Canadian Congress 
of Labor. For the past month Dr. R. J. 


Hutcheon of Orlando, Fla., has filled the 
pulpit, and Rev. H.1.S. Borgford, formerly 
of the Church of the Redeemer (Univer- 
salist), Halifax, N. S., will preach during 
the present month. 


Dr. Ernest Caldecott of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Los Angeles, Calif., has 
accepted appointment by Governor Olson 
of California to investigate conditions in a 
state school for boys where two inmates 
have committed suicide within a year and 
concerning whose management serious alle- 
gations have been made. He will serve 
with Judge Ben Lindsay and Mrs. Helen 
Mellinkoff. 


Rev. Mary Andrews Conner is leaving 
Northfield, Mass., having resigned her 
church there after serving it ten years. 
She will live in Winter Park, Fla. 


Sanford Bates, former moderator of the 
Unitarian church, has severed his connec- 
tions with the Boys’ Clubs of America and 
is now a member of the New York State 
Parole Board, his office being at 65 Court 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Rey. Frank B. Crandall, minister of the 
Second Church in Salem, Mass., was one 
of two Salem men to be nominated for the 
83rd degree, Scottish Rite, Masonry, at 
the recent annual convention of the su- 
preme council held in Cincinnati. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
hey render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 


No Liquor Sold 


200 Rooms 
Rooms with Running Water - = = - $1.25-1.50 
Rooms with Bath - - - - = = = « 2.00-2.50 
Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


Hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


need 


CHURCHES 

SCHOOLS 

HOMES 

LODGES Write for Catalog 
TEACHERS or call at é 
PREACHERS Massachusetts Bible 
LAYMEN ‘Street, Boston 
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[rresponsibilities 


Hitler Contributes Sizable Sums to 
British Red Cross 


(Christian Register Special War News 
Service) 

The news that Hitler is contributing 
money to the British Red Cross is indeed 
surprising—but then Hitler always was 
unpredictable (by others). However, here 
is the evidence, taken from the classified 
advertisement section of The Amateur 
Photographer (London): 

HITLER’S Pamphlets Dropped in England, very 

limited quantity for sale at 10s. each; a souvenir 

that will increase in value; all proceeds to Red 

Cross.—Peachey, Dorset House, Stamford St., 

London, S.E.I, (1865 

We understand, but this time through 
pure a priori ratiocination, that any Brit- 
ish leaflets dropped in Germany are not 
used for a corresponding purpose. 


Nicholas Murray Still Has the Use of 
His Voice 


Jittery pacifists must not conclude that 
the U. S. has already gone totalitarian 
just because Czar Nicholas of Columbia 
has issued an edict against free speech in 
Columbia. Older people will remember 
his previous record in this respect. Won- 
der how many people still treasure among 
their more or less rare books the pamphlet 
which the late Joel Elias Spingarn wrote on 
Butler after he had been forced out of 
Columbia. Spingarn’s offense was that he 
had moved a vote of sympathy for another 
faculty member—Harry Thurston Peck— 
who had been dismissed by Butler. It is 
a beautiful job of castigation. 

After all, democracy, like any other form 
of government, has its liabilities, and 
Nicholas Murray Butler is one of them. 


Church Mismanagement Department 


No church can succeed which runs its 
enterprises at a loss. For instance, the 
church from whose calendar we gleaned this 
information is probably headed for bank- 
ruptcy. It advertises a supper at which 
chicken pie is served to adults for fifty cents 
and to children for thirty-five. Had the 
thing been reversed the church might have 
come out with a small profit. As it is—but 
any parent will see the point without 
further laboring. 


Life Does Go On in Spite of Everything 

One minor shock which we received 
while thumbing through the British annual 
“Modern Photography 1940-41,’’ which 
we mentioned in the last issue, was the 
statement among the data of the works 
shown that the picture of a baby by V. 
Shakhovskoy of Russia, although taken 
with a Christian film, to wit Messrs. East- 
man’s Super X, was not enlarged on any 
Eastman paper, German paper, or English 
paper, but on “Soviet Normal.’ Which 
means that those heathen Russians, in- 
stead of starving or fighting all the time, 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which | 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association ts supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 


For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


Chore Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—AIl Souls’ Church, 16th 
and Harvard Streets. Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, 
D. D., minister. Sunday service 11 a.m. Church 
school 9.45 a. m. Organ recital 5 p. m. Motion 
Picture Hour 7.30 p.m. Open daily, 9.00-5.00 p. m. 
Laurence C. Staples, executive secretary. Visit this 
active center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 

NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11a.m. Church School 9.30 and 11 a. m. 

BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, Ar- 
lington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Morning service at 11. Mr. 
Greeley will preach. Church School at 9.30. Gannett 
Club (College Age Group) at 6. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Sunday service at 
11 a.m. Weekday services, 12 noon. Monday organ 
recital by Raymond C. Robinson, F. A. G.O. Oct. 
15-18: Rev. Richard Roberts, D. D., formerly of 
Toronto, Canada. Oct. 22-25: Dean Lynn Harold 
Hough, D. D., Drew Theological Seminary, Madi- 
son, N. Y. 


Classified Advertising 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 or 
more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


New England Gentlewoman desires employment 
as companion, chauffeur. Is accustomed to reading 
aloud. References exchanged. Box 321. 


have gone into the highly technical pur- 
suit of manufacturing bromide papers in 
more than one grade. And to judge from 
the reproductions it appears to be a good 
paper at that. 


The Meadville 


Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry o 
today. Association with the Uni 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa 
tion address . 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDRE 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid child 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, Preside: 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


e e ’ 
Unitarian Laymen’s League 
“Every Unitarian Man A Member” 


Is that too great an objective? We think not 

Think what influence for good a nation-wide 
men’s religious organization of 60,000 members 
could accomplish in our denomination and in 
our country ! 

Will you do YOUR part by joining now? 

Send annual membership dues of $1.00 per 
man to 


League Headquarters 
Boston, Mass. 


25 Beacon Street 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Marki years of service 
Up) 1837 Messing 105 yar of sevice 1940 


to the church 
COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23RD STREET, NEW YORK. N. Y 


